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“White Mule” versus Poetry 


by WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


ness of the writer is the study of 

language, to discover in it for his day 
those norms, what better term? which writers 
of other days have always been at pains to 
discover and to use. It is a constant process 
of selection and rejection. The worst of bad 
writing is the inclusion of wornout terms, 
usages and modes, constituting “lies,” in the 
field. Language lives and changes, digests 
and eliminates. The constitution of a bad 
style should be from this predictable. 

We write for pleasure, I write for pleasure, 
to enkindle in others the pleasure felt that 
those of our selection may feel it also—if 
they will. If they will not, we write anyway. 

Poetry and prose are alike in this, in all, 
that is, which has been said above. But poetry 
is a difficult and much misunderstood medium 
for the writer and the reader, making the 
writing of it as well as the reading something 
which not many can enjoy. It requires in- 
tense application for its best effects and is 
consequently fatiguing in the practice of it. 
It is also hard to get published and hard to 
evaluate when bought. The better it is, the 
more empty it is of “lies,” shorn of the ac- 
cepted and worn out and therefore grooved for 
the lazy and the half interested. To turn to 
prose from the writing of poetry may, under 
these circumstances, be a relief. It does not 


() N YOUR own head be it: The busi- 


imply, though, a relinquishment of the dis- 
ciplines which poetry imposes. To turn to 
the writing of “White Mule” from my usual 
interests in poetry meant no more to me than 
the carrying over of the same concerns for 
language into new conditions. 

A good thing, too. It is chiefly in a bad 
use of language that poetry fails. Readers 
know this. Our whole conception of the 
thing is wrong, the whole teaching of it in 
the academies is of the deadliest. Not only 
that, but somehow a perversion has crept in. 
It is a sin to be moderately intelligent rela- 
tive to anything that concerns poetry. And 
this applies especially to the poets—who must 
be the chief sufferers from general opinion. 
Curiously enough much more is known about 
poetry from the reader’s viewpoint than from 
that of the poet. The reader has to read, the 
poet only has to write. I do not mean that 
the reader knows more about poetry than 
the poet. I mean that the reader, very often, 
not liking the poetry he sees knows damn well 
why he doesn’t like it. He wouldn’t, though, 
know how to remedy the defect. That would 
be the poet’s business. But the poet goes on 
doing the same tiresome things and doesn’t 
know that he is doing them nor how to stop 
it. And it’s in his use of the language that 
his major defect lies. 

Ford Madox Ford, in his astute essay on 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne, has some in- 
teresting things to say of this. His “Portraits 
from Life” should not be passed up, not by 
any of us. But most of us do not want to 
learn. And Alfred Kazin in his review of 
my book in the June 20th Times Book Review 
speaks of the poet and his tendency to make 
“farmers talk like angels and machinists sing 
too, too prettily at their work.” 

Prose or verse, it comes from the same 
thing, a bad use of language. Poets especially 
don’t listen when they hear their native Amer- 
ican around them. They aren’t taught to listen. 
They’re taught English. Tired, for the mo- 
ment, of writing poetry, I turned for relief 
to prose to make use of a material of which 
I was full, knowing full well that the prob- 
lems I had to face would be no different from 


those I was used to. 

The writing of the language is what interests 
me. So in working at “White Mule” my 
greatest concern was to write with attention 
to marshalling the words into an order which 
would be free from “lies.” I had spoken, as 
John Cournos might have said, for the ideal- 


ism of America, for the great themes of 
American life and aspiration in the past, in 
my “In the American Grain,” in the foreword 
to my libretto to “The First President,” in 
the appreciation of Alfred Stieglitz published 
in 1936—so, as a writer, it became my duty 
to include the whole of that in my style. 

Oh yes, there is a story. I’m a pediatrician, 
I take care of babies and try to make them 
grow. I enjoy it. Nothing is more appropri- 
ate to a man than an interest in babies. He 
should today substitute his interest for that 
of the obsolete mother. Women today merely 
have babies. It takes a man to bring them 
up. And it had better be a man with an in- 
terest in a good style in order that we don’t 
load up the little composition with “lies.” It’s 
not easy. Women are too brusque and sen- 
timental with babies. They really never can 
know much about them. But a man knows 
how. 

I know a good deal about this particular 
baby’s past. She is, in many ways, as Paul 
Rosenfeld lovingly called her, really the only 
authentic “Miss America.” That’s what I 
wanted her to be. 

It’s a long story, “White Mule.” It takes, 


or will take, three volumes to tell it. In this 
volume the baby has her “pattern” set. In 
the next volume she learns how to dress her- 
self, at about the age of three. In the last 
volume she gets as far as the first things 
she will remember later. That’s all I want 
of her. While she is doing this, the family 
makes money and moves into the country. 
The third volume will end without the baby as 
a principal character. It has to. The social 
theories of yesterday finally become arthritic 
and Joe dies among their rigidities. 

The book was begun ten years ago. The 
first chapters lay about the attic for several 
years. My first intention was to write for the 
pure pleasure of it never going back, never 
changing a word, never thinking ahead ex- 
cept in a very general way. That’s the way 
the first three chapters were done. I at first 
intended to interweave a contrasting story 
of other people with this but in the end, under 
the advice of Richard Johns, publisher of the 
magazine Pagany, I decided not to do so. 
Dick published as many chapters of “White 
Mule” as the life of his magazine would per- 
mit. Then The Magazine of Beverly Hills, 
California, took it up until that died also. 

I always find that what I write kills maga- 
zines. What should I do without them? 

Meanwhile I gave the script to three literary 
agents in succession, who sent it everywhere 
about New York. One of the funniest things 
about the experience was the fright it gave 
almost everyone. But one man couldn’t see “one 
slightest thing from beginning to end of the 
least interest to him as a reader.” Now that’s 
what I call going it whole hog. I liked that. 
There’s a man who really has the current of 
the land in his veins. 

Finally Jim Laughlin said he had seen the 
installments of the thing in The Magazine 
and thought it was good writing. I got to 
know and to like Jim while we were both 
working for Major Douglas’ ideas and the 
Social Credit movement generally. This win- 
ter he almost took my breath away by say- 
ing he was publishing “White Mule” at once. 
The last chapters had to be rewritten in a 
hurry. I had long since given up the idea of 
improvisation. Write, rewrite, correct and 
write again. 

Of course the story’s invented. The prin- 





cipal characters in it are taken more or less 
from life and the incidents are, in the main, 
accounts I have heard of past happenings but 
all the detail is my own. Some of the con- 
versation was put down verbatim from things 
said to me by my patients. I tried in every 
way not to distort anything of this, never 
to mold it to my purposes but rather to use 
such a manner of writing that anything I 
heard would be naturally a part of it. 

Bits here and there date back thirty years. 
Characters come alive when we need them. 
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The actual writing took place at odd mo- 
ments. I have a desk with a typewriter in 
it, a machine that can be brought up to the 
operating level with a twist of the wrist. 
When waiting for a patient I can do a few 
lines. I have trained myself to work that 
way. All I need is a small break and I'll be 
at it. But it took long years of heartbreak to 
learn to do this. I don’t like it but it is the 
only way I can live and write as I please— 
which is no more than the way I must, not 
the way I should—if you know what I mean. 


Literary Style In The Making 


by THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Starting right is easter than starting right away. 


F ALL the tasks that must be mastered 
() to attain the professional writer’s 

status none is more important than 
that of fluency. It is customary to say that 
style is the man and can’t be taught or even 
learned—while the principles of plot-making 
can be learned; but there is a sense in which 
style is learned, in which all effective writers 
learn it, and just what this is we shall dis- 
cuss in this chapter. I call the quality in 
style that is, and must be, acquired by prac- 
tice, fluency. Fluency means both smoothness 
and suavity in the style itself and ease and 
suppleness in the actual performance of the 
writing. Fluency is, above all, that improve- 
ment in writing which comes from sheer prac- 
tice. 


I believe that all writers who fail to gain 
in facility in writing in spite of systematic 
practice can be classified under three heads: 

The Empty Vessels: those who have 
nothing to say but say it anyway. 

The Mental Cases: those who have the 
wrong complex. 

The Cheerful Amateurs: the literary 
leisure class. 


The Empty Vessels are the scribes who, 
alas, are wanting in brains which generate 
ideas! How one would like to find some way 


to help them and how hopeless it is! (Some 
of them suspect in time the poignant truth— 
thus proving they are not entirely empty—and 


a still smaller number wish to be put out of 
their misery!). 

What happens when an Empty Vessel 
writes? He sits down to work full of “inspira- 
tion and tobacco smoke.” Dreams, visions 
(derived usually from his literary memories) 
flood him. After many false starts, he be- 
gins. His visions are so remote from his own 
real life that they soon fade. With the vision 
fled, vital words flee also. Nothing is left 
to him now but dry bones of words, echoing 
ancient rhythms, and punctuation marks! 
These, summoned to his aid, circle like buz- 
zards over the corpse of his composition. 

Such is the tragedy of form without sub- 
stance. Since style is the only element such 
writers can command, they cultivate it as- 
siduously. They go literary. (They know 
everything about writers, nothing about writ- 
ing). They are experts on the rules, and 
they often become excellent teachers of Fresh- 
man composition. 

All editorial workers know how frequently 
the most successful writing is woefully lack- 
ing in formal correctness. A short story man- 
uscript was bought by a prosperous woman’s 
magazine for five thousand dollars from a 
nationally known woman writer. The manu- 
script was all but illegible. It was rewritten, 
spelled and punctuated by a young college 
graduate assistant in the office. The editors 
were urgently in need of a young love ro- 
mance—what editorial office isn’t!—and had 
to pay the price the author demanded. Why? 
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Her pages were rich in sentiment and romantic 
glamour. 


2. The Mental Cases: These people often 


have something to say, and try furiously to 
say it but are prevented by conflicts within 
themselves. These writers are neurotics with 
the wrong kind of complex: they are mentally 
unbalanced ; they seem to be excellent literary 
mechanisms in every way except for sand in 
the gearbox. They are the real grammatical 
puppets, the comma hounds, the acidulous apes 
of the literary business. 


Let me give you a mild case of the unhappy 
neurotic, a real instance. AB is a sturdy, 
middle-aged married man, who has had a few 
successes but who is bedeviled by an inability 
to sit before his typewriter more than a half 
hour or so at a time. As soon as the slightest 
question arises as to his literary inventions, 
something which must be decided before he 
can continue, he goes out for a walk. The 
impulse to solve these issues flawlessly is ir- 
resistible, and the code of his complex is that 
he believes he can always think more clearly 
when walking. The length of these walks 
usually varies from one to fifteen miles and 
on one occasion he covered thirty miles in one 
day before returning home! “When I sit 
down to work,” this writer told me, “I breathe 
a prayer: ‘God help me to write this with my 


head and not my legs’. 


Another comparatively mild case was that 
of BC, a middle-aged retired army officer. 
I have never known a writer with a richer 
store of usable life adventures than this man 
had but he performed very erratically; after 
selling three stories straight, once, he labored 
prodigiously in vain. The sand in his gear- 
box was his worship of literary technique. 
His determination to perfect his plots before 
he wrote them out became a mania. Every 
conceivable angle of his plot—character 
traits, dramatic conflict, point of view, integra- 
tion of setting—all had to be categorically 
set down on paper before he began compos- 
ing. As a consequence, he sometimes brought 
me after an entire week’s work at his desk, 
several thousand words discussing the techni- 
cal elements of his plot—more words than 
the full draft of his story would require! 

I remember that once I asked this man how 





he would proceed if, instead of asking him to 
write something, I asked him to dust the table 
beside which we were sitting. “I get you,” 
he confessed. “I’d dust it all over very care- 
fully, then turn it upside-down and go over it 
again, take out the drawer, dust inside it, and 
before reporting the job done, would probably 
give it another go. Certainly,” he added, “I’m 
cuckoo but what are you going to do about it?” 

Far more is known today about these 
jammed artistic mechanisms than was known 
fifteen or twenty years ago and some day we 
shall have some really thorough studies of 
the neurotic in literary expression. Manifestly, 
conflicts between the ego and the sex impulse 
lie at the base of them. Fears gathering about 
the love impulse create false gods for the ego 
to worship, confuse cause and effect, make 
guilt out of innocence, and keep the victim 
fleeing from disguised hell fire when perhaps 
all he needs to do is to tell his mother a 
naughty story or two or simply marry the 
girl! 

The most interesting entanglement of ro- 
mance and literature ever recounted to me 
concerned the love and letters of Mr. and 
Mrs. HI. For eight years after leaving col- 
lege Mr. HI worked hard in an advertising 
agency, saving his money and his affections 
(so he thought) until he should be thirty 
years of age. His life ambition was to live 
in London married to a_ beautiful woman 
and write fiction that would give him the 
world by the tail. Promptly on his thirtieth 
birthday, as scheduled, he began carrying out 
his plan. He resigned from the agency, drew 
his savings, found and married an attractive, 
vivacious young woman and soon was estab- 
lished in London and hard at work. 


No human being ever toiled more faithfully 
at writing than did Mr. HI, nor to less effect. 
He labored far into the night. His health 
began to fail. He became frantic with fear 
of failing. His young wife became worried, 
then pitied him, finally laughed at him openly. 
“Henry,” she said, “you work too hard. I'll 
bet I could do better than you and not suffer 
so over it, either. 


Henry, wincing, told her to “try it and 
see.” Now Mrs. HI happened to be a rather 
happy-go-lucky child of fortune. Because of 
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her good looks, her gift at wearing clothes, 
her lively spirits and only semi-civilized 
morals, she had, before she married, lived 
a rather frivolous, irresponsible existence. In 
the same spirit, she rented a_ typewriter, 
grabbed a stock of her husband’s copy paper, 
tossed back the sleeves of her black and gold 
kimono and announced: “I guess I’ll do a 
novel.” 


She plunged into a rather lurid narrative of 
adventures in New York based on her own 
experiences. Six weeks later, after rather 
steady application, she complained of being 
“fed up” on this thing, married off her scandal- 
ous hero and heroine, mailed it to her hus- 
band’s agent in New York and bounced off 
on a shopping spree. The agent sold the 
manuscript to a top line woman’s magazine 
for a fine figure as a serial, released the mo- 
tion picture rights for a much larger figure 
and ultimately the story appeared as a popular 
novel and had a fair sale. 

What’s the moral? The moral is that if 
you dream of succeeding at fiction, you 
shouldn’t postpone your beginning. Eight 
years of imagining your name emblazoned on 
the literary billboards while you find reasons 
for not yielding to your impulse to write is 
just about the worst preliminary to a writing 
career I can imagine! 

A more normal experience by a writer of 
distinction is that of Somerset Maugham. 
He never found himself as a writer, he tells 
us*, until he became resigned to “writing not 
as I should but as I could.” In vain he tried 
to be a real stylist; he ransacked dictionaries 
for unusual epithets (as did Flaubert), went 
to the British Museum and made lists of the 
names of precious stones, and, in his room, 
pounded his desk and prayed “for more brains.” 
He was trying to write “in the grand manner” 
but now he likes simplicity in writing and prac- 
tices it consistently. 

Among the newer younger writers to win 
fame we find practices that would seem to in- 
dicate not merely that style should not be 
overdone but should not be done at all! The 
conversational, at times naive, simplicity of 








* Introduction to his “Travellers Library,” Double- 
day, Doran. 
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Sherwood Anderson led hundreds of young 
men during the twenties to write pages that 
seemed mere imitative childish babbling. Here 
is an example from the early writings of 
Erskine Caldwell* : 


Each evening when she came out of the black 
alley I met her there, and together we walked 
down the bright street to the corner where there 
was a drug store. On the opposite corner there 
was a moving picture theatre. To one or the 
other we went every evening. I should have liked 
to have taken her to both the show and the drug 
store, but I had never been able to earn enough 
money for both in the same evening. The forty 
cents I received every day for delivering the after- 
noon paper on a house-to-house route was not 
enough to buy ice cream at the drug store and 
seats at the picture show, too. We had to take 
our choice between them. When we stood on the 
corner across from the drug store and across from 
the theatre, we could never decide at first whether 
to see the show or eat ice cream. 

Appalling English as this passage is, it has 
one merit, naturalness, lack of “literariness” 
(Mr. Caldwell tells us that he reads on an 
average one novel a year). If beginning 
writers’ copy must read like this in order to 
“flow,” to be produced with fluency, then let 
it so read. 


3. The Cheerful Amateurs: Our third 
and last group is composed of that optimistic 
band of lazy bums who are always telling us 
smilingly that they are going to begin a novel 
next week. They are often intelligent and 
have something to say because they have had 
excellent schooling, conduct a successful busi- 
ness or direct a reasonably happy and con- 
tented home. They know one must work 
hard to succeed at fiction; they work hard— 
at other things; they sometimes work hard 
at writing even, but it doesn’t come off. They 
scribble a little, then have a nice long rest. 
They’ve “lost interest;” they must “wait for 
inspiration.” The right words won't come; 
they, like the Empty Vessels, become style 
conscious; they decide they haven’t read 
enough good books; they pick up a magazine 
or novel and, since reading is easy and they 
imagine they will themselves write like that 
too some day, they have, on the whole, a very 
good time. 





* From “Rachel,” Clay No. 1. 
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They are amateurs because they lack that 
most distinguishing trait of the professional, 
the habit of work. They are amateurs be- 
cause to them writing is a form of pleasure, 
perhaps even a divine mystery, whereas to 
the professional, writing is a job. They are 
happy because they don’t work very hard and 
if they meet with failure they have a fine list 
of alibis; the editor is prejudiced against be- 
ginners; the editor won’t see it; my story is 
“too advanced” for the damn public. 

This last excuse may be true but the chances 
are, as stated at the beginning of this article, 
that the ill-starred work is wanting mainly in 
color, in sensuous, picturesque embodiment, 
in the breath of life. If you are of this num- 
ber you may know that these qualities may be 
missing because you don’t write enough or 
fast enough. If you don’t write enough, it’s 
because of lack of ambition or, bluntly, laziness 
(actually low energy in most cases). If you 
don’t write fast enough, it may be due to a 
faulty conception of how literary labors should 
be performed. 


How do you write the first rough draft of 
a piece of fiction? Do you make every sen- 
tence and paragraph as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible in the first writing? Or do you write the 
first draft fluently, with as few pauses as pos- 
sible, even if many mistakes in style are made, 
and afterwards, if the result seems worth it, 
revise and polish into a completed final draft? 
In general, the first of these methods is char- 
acteristic of amateurs and the latter, of pro- 
fessionals. The latter method alone makes 
real self-expression on paper possible. The 
first rough draft should contain the writer’s 
main creative effort and this is possible only 
when the writing proceeds at a pace fast enough 
to encourage spontaneity, the rude impulsive 
vitality that is never possible when too much 
attention is being given to matters of diction, 
form and punctuation. 

The creative effort is more complicated and 
more difficult than the layman knows. It is 
so easy to read that it is easy (to one who 
doesn’t write!) to conclude that writing can’t 
be much harder. How many people delay 
the writing of simple letters they owe to 
friends or relatives? Why? They say they 
haven’t time, but the truth is that they shrink 


from the labor of composition, and writing a 
personal letter is simpler than writing the first 
draft of a highly dramatic story at white heat. 
The fact that you sit alone in your room to 
write and can stop or go when you please, 
doesn’t make it any easier; that you can stop 
when you wish, makes all the trouble! You 
do stop. You quickly think up an excuse, 
call the dog, put on your hat, and go out and 
take a walk to work up an inspiration. Or 
perhaps you cover the typewriter dispiritedly, 
groaning at fate for having made first drafts 
so easy for others, so arduous for you. 

Take comfort; the other fellow has his 
troubles, too, with first drafts. Five hundred 
years ago Dante, writing of the awful moments 
of beginning his “Divine Comedy,” confessed: 
“It seemed to me that I had taken a theme 
much too lofty, so that I dared not begin; 
and J remained during several days in the de- 
sire of speaking and the fear of beginning.” 
“If I could only dash off this opus,” he 
probably said to himself, “the way Horace 
ran off those odes, I’d get somewhere!” Bal- 
zac was the giant creative writer of his time 
because he seemed to waste no time getting 
started; he wrote with the abandon and pro- 
fusion of nature. Chekhov, the Russian short 
story master, advised young writers: “It does 
not matter if it does not come off at first. It 
will later. You should write every day.” Edna 
Ferber and Mary Roberts Rinehart confess to 
their struggles in getting their writing done. 
Rex Beach says he doesn’t write at all unless 
his wife keeps her eye upon him. 


Good fiction writers write much and throw 
away much. The most skillful professionals 
write rapidly and file away many character 
sketches, bits of observed action, personal re- 
flections, story ideas for later use. Much of 
this stuff they never use. Periodically they 
sort over their files of materials in the light 
of their revised writing plans and throw away 
the valueless pages. Among these notes, how- 
ever, they find bits, sometimes long develop- 
ments of plot action, which they can embody 
with great success in work then in hand. The 
very effectiveness of these pages derives from 
their having been written with no restricting 
or distorting influence of plot; they weré 
spontaneous outbursts, happy expressions of 
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the writer’s sense of life, and as such serve 
him in a double capacity: they help him de- 
velop the faculty of writing such vibrant pages 
and, secondly, they often produce fill-in pages 
for as yet unconceived work; and these freely 
written pages, perhaps somewhat revised, are 
often the most vigorous in the finished work. 

Fluency in writing comes as the performer 
attends less to how, and more to what, he is 
writing, thus he can concern himself less with 
his form and still have an adequate form. 
Form, the formalities of style, language as 
such, are drummed into our heads during 
six or eight of our most formative years in 
school and college. The habit endures into 
professional life and it must be conquered or 
the writer remains ever an amateur. It is 
a fatal habit, since a writer possessing it 
simply cannot resist the compulsion, when in 
trouble with his writing, to turn either to hand- 
books on language (Roget, Bierce, Fowler, 
Mencken, Mathiew) or to his favorite authors 
or anthologies full of famous authors (Doran, 
Lewisohn, etc.) 

Here is a sentence taken from the body of 
a passage written by a young man after the 
vision of what he wanted to say faded and in 
desperation he tried to bring it back by con- 
sulting his authorities on style: “I wanted 
to find some utterance in myself that would 
bring him comfort.” He admitted, on ques- 
tioning, that what he wanted to say was: “I 
tried to say something to cheer him up.” He 
admitted that he always thought more about 
style than about what he wanted to say. I 
set him to writing the lowest blood-and-thunder 
melodrama, insisting that he kill at least one 
man to a page and write at a speed not slower 
than two thousand words an hour. One can’t 
think up anything beautiful while writing at 
this speed nor does one seem to mind a faulty 
thythm when knocking off gunmen. 


Another excellent discipline is rapid writ- 
ing from which all concern for control has 


been removed! This type of lawless self- 
expression has been very popular with my 
students who call it “literary free wheeling.” 
The practice essentially is an exercise in free 
association. The nearest musical analogy is, 
I suppose, an improvisation or the impromptu 
or, less accurately, the rhapsody since this 
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latter presupposes an expression more or less 
joyous while learning writers who “lift the 
lid off” seem to find plenty to groan over! 

This experimental effort to connect with 
the true self has always seemed to me re- 
lated closely to the knowledge we have of the 
day-dream and the processes of reverie. The 
content of the image-stream of the day-dream 
is sense-stuff, rather than the thought-stuff 
of our lives, and these sensations are pleasant 
or they seem preoccupied with dramatic search- 
ings for agreeable sensations. In our day- 
dream, in a word, we find the voluptuous im- 
pulses in our lives. In our day-dreams we 
find what we are really after in life, no matter 
what we may tell the Sunday School teacher or 
the parent or the boss in the office. In the 
free association impromptu the purpose is to 
connect directly with these images, find 
language to express them and get them on 
paper with as much of their warmth and 
vividness as possible. 

In hundreds of literary impromptus written 
by my students in the course of their instruc- 
tion, the hero is still the censor; patterns of 
repression are more evident than expression. 
My opportunity in such cases is to point out 
the often disguised presence of the Terror- 
breathing Giant, who is the enemy at the gate. 
Occasionally, however, the writing is reason- 
ably honest and the dream-drift of sense- 
pleasure-producing images and their frustra- 
tions is quite clear, needing no deciphering. 
An example of this type written by a young 
woman follows: 


Oh bother, bother, bother! I’m tired. Tired of 
being tired—tired of being lonely—tired of being 
confused—and most of all, tired of pretending not 
to be tired. What's the use of going on and on 
like this working desperately at things I don’t 
give a whoop about when all in the world I really 
want is Rodger. Gee! If he could just be here 
for a minute. Even if I couldn’t touch him—even 
if I couldn’t say a word to him—just to be in the 
same room with him for two tiny minutes. To see 
his eyes. It sounds maudlin, but it wouldn’t feel 
that way. Oh Rodger. He’s so dear and so illogi- 
cal. Sometimes I think the very dearest thing 
about him is his inconsistency. I love the way 
that he can laugh at his belief in religion and yet 
go on believing. 

Ugh! It’s nasty out today. Cold and raw. Yes, 
and it’s chilly in this room this very minute, too. 
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Wish something volcanic would happen. Wish 
Mabel would jump in front of a subway train or 
something so I wouldn’t have to be bothered look- 
ing at the tiresome creature every day. Wish the 
house across the street would catch on fire. Wish 
I could lie in the sun right smack on top of the 
equator without a stitch of clothes on for at least 
a dozen weeks. Oh, pooh! I wish I had some 
fudge cake and a pot of tea. 


This document is something less, or more, 
than free association but it is “free” at least 
in its frank report of the sense-yearnings for 
the loved one, for warmth and for food. This 
writing as literature ranks low, but as prac- 
tice work for a literary student interested in 
self-discovery it ranks high indeed. That 
story situations abound in such writing is 
obvious from a glance at our sample. Ellis 
Parker Butler says he has started many success- 
ful stories in this way. He calls it “opening 
the bag, putting bait in it and letting the idea 
crawl in.” 


Every writer must learn how to write badly 


before he learns how to write well and this 
is the kind of badness I think he should cul- 


tivate! If you must, like most authors, write 
a million words before you are published, let 
the million be of this type. Let them concern 
things possibly of no known interest to others, 
but of supreme importance to you. You must 
not be like the student who when advised to 
free associate on paper, refused, saying: 


“Write about myself? No, I read instead. 
I’d rather read about Dante’s Inferno than 
about mine.” 


How do you go about it? It’s very easy. 
You sit before your typewriter, not when you 
are “inspired” but when the clock says it’s 
time to begin and you start and continue for 
not less than a half hour at not less than a 
thousand words a half hour. If you can’t 
think of anything to say, write that for a 
starter. You'll hate the task, possibly, at first 


and so you'll next announce that hatred. Then 
continue free associating. Your mind may 
feel a blank but it isn’t. Ideas and images are 
always flowing through, awake and asleep. 
Write them, whatever they are. This, to begin 
the habit of fluent writing; then, later the 
content of such writings will improve in sig- 
nificance and value. 

The problem of fluency, with which this 
discussion deals, means the one task in forma- 
tion of a style, which every writer must 
acquire, if he is to succeed and whether or 
not he believes he should have a style. Fluency 
is an achievement absolutely indispensable to 
success. You may write a few things well 
without being fluent, but a few things written 
well will not make a successful literary career. 
Such a career cannot be held together with 
purple patches. To survive, to sustain a repu- 
tation, to earn a living by professional writing, 
one must attain quantity as well as quality, 
and a high average of quality in a quantity out- 
put is possible only after fluency is attained. 
As to the qualities needed for a modern style 
for modern readers, I submit a pronounce- 
ment contained in an unsigned book review 
which appeared in the New York Times: 


“Rhetoric is vain and adornment an insult. Our 
minds, to use the strong vernacular phrase, are up 
against blood and hunger, injustice and reaction. 
A new prose is arising day by day. This prose 
seeks to rip the veils woven by inner and outer 
censorships, to pursue reality to its last hiding 
place and set it shivering in the tonic winds. Its 
practitioners are artists, too, and often conscious 
artists. But stylistic technique is only their means 
to the end of expression, and expression itself a 
weapon rather than a decoration. They are too 
busy to shift bits of mosaic or carve fragments of 
ivory. Their sentences draw impact from thought 
and felicity from the breaking through of the 
savor of things. They remember with Remy de 
Gourmont that ‘works well thought out are in- 
variably well written,’ and spend more time classi- 
fying their moods than pondering words.” 
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Plays that Pass in the Night 


by GEOFFREY MARKS 


RITING for the theatre today is as 
\ \) much a business as the varied activi- 
ties with which the bulk of Ameri- 
can men and women, professional and com- 
mercial, are occupying too great a proportion 
of their waking hours. The decline of the 
art of leisure has introduced the belief that 
time is valuable and should not be wasted. 
Work-hours are being accumulated with such 
rapidity that there is a constant surplus which 
results in unemployment on the one hand and 
keener competition on the other. Playwright 
Pastmaster, who in other times took a year 
of, shall we say, five hundred work-hours to 
complete a producible masterpiece, through the 
agency of his own manual endeavor, has now 
organized himself to the extent that, with 
the assistance of secretaries and similar de- 
vices, he is able to devote two thousand work- 
hours annually. The result is that three plays 
which hitherto might have seen the footlights, 
do not, in fact, do so. The novice, therefore, 
must be keener and more competent if he would 
achieve recognition and solid remuneration. 
And if he is not seeking the latter rather than 
the former he has no business to style himself 
playwright. The public no longer reads un- 
produced plays because they are literature and 
the few that are published indicate a publisher 
who is more idealist than business man. Be- 
sides, for those who would read plays there 
are still the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes, Congreve, Gold- 
smith, Pinero and Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chek- 
hov, Dumas (pere et fils), Moliere and Vol- 
taire, and Sierra. And, incidentally, these 
masters wrote practical opera which were 
produced before they were published. 
From these conclusions, it would seem to 
follow that the art of playwriting, from the 
viewpoint of the novice, has become an in- 
creasingly difficult one, and that a higher 
standard of theatre craftsmanship is being 
maintained. This, however, we know to be 
the reverse of the current situation. There 
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have of late been a few good plays, occasionally 
even a great one, but on the whole America’s 
dramatic output has been fairly indifferent. 
Shortly before his death, William Collier was 
quoted as saying that he had read a hundred 
scripts and had been forced to the conclusion 
that somebody must have passed a law against 
wit. 

Our immediate task, therefore, must be to 
reconcile this state of affairs with our earlier 
assertion that established playwrights have 
quadrupled their effective productiveness and 
correspondingly closed the door to the aspiring 
beginner. To succeed in this we must first 
determine what is meant by effective pro- 
ductiveness. If the phrase is to be interpreted 
literally, then to say that there was a lack of 
first class material for the theatre would at 
once be a contradiction in terms. Let us 
therefore accept effective productiveness on 
the part of established playwrights to mean 
the turning out of plays which, suitable or 
not and whether they fail or succeed, are 
produced in the theatre. Plays that are pro- 
duced and fail must, of course, be included 
as a bar to plays that might be deemed worthy 
of production because, speaking broadly, there 
is a limited aggregate of money available for 
theatrical venture, and as much as is expended 
upon a failure automatically ceases to be avail- 
able. 

What we have said, in effect, is that bad 
plays by good dramatists achieve production, 
and we must next decide why they are pro- 
duced and why good dramatists turn out bad 
plays. 

It is one of the greatest evils in the theatre 
today, due largely to Hollywood emphasis on 


- box-office names, that the public is greatly in- 


fluenced in its choice of entertainment by the 
star appearing and the playwright’s reputation. 
People go to see Helen Hayes, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Alla Nazimova, the Lunts, Philip Meri- 
vale, Gladys Cooper, Ina Claire and Jane 
Cowl for the sake of seeing these stars them- 
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selves and not the vehicle in which they may 
be appearing. They demand that these stars 
be themselves and that their vehicles be suited 
to their peculiar talents and mannerisms*, 
which tends, unfortunately, to the deteriora- 
tion of their fundamental histrionic ability. In 
the same way the public has elevated to 
Olympian ranks a select number of play- 
wrights and of them also it demands repeti- 
tion. Actors may be able to (and frequently 
do) repeat a performance, but the dramatist 
is faced with a more difficult task. The days 
of his leisure, when he could complete one 
play a year and rest upon the proceeds of 
his success, are past. He is now a vogue and 
must, he feels, reap the benefit of his transi- 
tory popularity. In order to achieve this, he 
has, as we have seen, developed effective and 
efficient methods of authorship, which enable 
him to quadruple his output. Meanwhile he 
is faced with the problem of finding plots. 
The public demands repetition. Because a 
theme cannot be used overmany times with- 
out losing something in the shakeup, the 
playwright has his failures (“Just too bad,” 
says his admiring public, “but X’s play this 
spring is not nearly as good as the one A 
appeared in last fall”), and if he changes 
the burden of his song (and consequently pro- 
duces something worth while), “X is losing 
his grip,” we hear, “he doesn’t write like he 
used to. Of course, this new play of his has 
its moments, I must admit, but it isn’t what 
one has come to expect from him. Why can’t 
he go on writing plays like “The Eternal 
Triangle?” Poor man, he wishes he could. 

For this state of affairs, the theatre has 
only itself to blame. It has admitted into 
its ranks of producers and directors men (and 
women) who have no business in being any- 
where nearer the theatre than the Baker School 
at Yale or the Little Theatre in Oxford, 
Nebraska, (If there is a Little Theatre in 
Oxford, Nebraska, we apologize for its se- 
lection: Professor Baker and the Standard 
Oil Company can survive the implication). 
During the years following the crash in 1929, 





* We are aware that several of these stars have on 
occasion successfully portrayed roles that called for 
extreme characterization but such exception must be 
permitted to any generalization. 


Broadway has become a paradise for fools. 
Anyone who could lays hands on $10,000 or 
less and with it produce a play which survived 
anything from a one night stand to the 
Dramatist Guild’s Motion Picture require- 
ment of three weeks could dub himself pro- 
ducer. Because in most cases reputable di- 
rectors showed more sense than to associate 
themselves and their fair names with the fly- 
by-night managers, anyone who knew the 
Prompt Corner from the O. P. could style 
himself director. And if to this knowledge 
he could add a college education, his success 
(in his own eyes at least) was assured. These 
charlatans, in the course of eight years, have 
presented so many bad plays so badly pro- 
duced, directed and acted (for their policy of 
economy has, on the whole, been to engage 
actors not for their ability and reputation, but 
for the meagerness of the salary they would 
accept), and invited the public to pay good 
money to see them, that the same public has 
grown distrustful. “If you wish us to go 
to the theatre,” it says, “give us a star that 
is tried and not too temperamental. He at 
least, we know, is a good technician. Give us, 
too, a playwright who has written plays in 
three acts rather than episodes in ten scenes. 
He, we can be certain, will have worked to 
preserve the unities. He can be relied upon 
not to string a lot of incidents together and 
ring down the curtain whenever he can think 
of nothing better to do.” 

Our purpose in this article is to advise 
the aspiring playwright how and when to get 
his plays produced. Elsewhere* we have ad- 
vised him how plays should be written, but 
as we have indicated above, a play written 
is nothing, a play produced—successfully— 
is as much as any author can expect. 

Let us lay additional emphasis upon the 
word “successfully.” It will aid a playwright 
not one whit to write a play that passes in 
the night. He will merely find himself as 
low as, if not lower, on the ladder of fame than 
he was before his play was produced. 

But, he will argue, he cannot walk into 
the office of a well-known and successful pro- 
ducer and say, “Here, I want you to produce 





*See THE WRITER, October, 1936. “The Art 
of Writing Plays.” 





my play.” Agreed, but he can avoid walking 
out of the office of an unknown and incompe- 
tent producer, who has just taken an option 
on his brain-child, with the belief that he has 
at last arrived and before the silly season is 
over he will be recognized as God’s latest 
gift to Broadway. 


That is just what the aspiring playwright 
must guard himself against—the “silly season” 
and the average producer who presents plays 
during it. 

The “silly season” is as regularly recurrent 
as summer and winter. It is that period of 
the year, extending from mid-September to 
mid-November, during which a myriad of 
plays by untried authors are rushed into pro- 
duction by unknown producers. Of these 
plays one at least each year closes the same 
night that it opens, a few struggle into a sec- 
ond week, and of those remaining few, not 
more than one or two continue beyond a three 
weeks’ run. People who “know” the theatre 
look askance at these early starters. If one 
achieve good notices, its appearance is her- 
alded with surprise. 


Are the men who produce these flops the 
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type of ushers to which you are willing to 
entrust your future, so far as your future is 
to be measured by the successful production 
of your plays? 

It is vital to you as playwrights to get your 
plays produced and we know that the means 
is not ready to hand, but, if you are mindful 
of your future rather than immediate recogni- 
tion, eschew, if you can, the producer who 
is willing to offer your play during the “silly 
season.” If that is the only reason in which 
you can get your play produced, perhaps it 
is not as good as you think it is. Perhaps 
you should devote more time and work to it. 
Theatres are at a premium and it costs more 
to produce a play in November than in Sep- 
tember. Do you want your play produced in 
a hit or miss manner by a fly-by-night manager 
who thinks that he’ll bring a play in cheaply 
and early and maybe strike lucky, or will you 
wait until a reputable manager is willing to 
spend money on it because he thinks it’s worth 
spending money on? 

Plays, like ships, have been known to pass 
in the night, and we all know what happens to 
many of those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 


How About “Fact Technique”? 
by JOHN SHUTTLEWORTH 


T HAS always been my opinion that tech- 
| nique is just as much a requirement in 

writing a good fact detective story as 
it is in writing a good fiction story. Some 
writers may feel that this cannot be so be- 
cause the facts themselves must necessarily 
mold the story, whereas in a fiction story the 
imagination of the writer is the usual limit. 
It is true that the facts must necessarily mold 
the plot of a story to a certain extent, but cer- 
tainly the writer must go far beyond the re- 
peating of these facts. At this point comes 
the parting of the ways between the straight 
fact writer and the artist. 

The artist in the fact writing field makes 
as close a study of his characters as does the 
painter his living model. He will insist on 
going into the background of the principal 
characters, learning all he can about the per- 
sonality and habits of each. As a rule official 


records in a criminal case do not reveal this 
information. It has to be obtained by wit, 
initiative and hard work. When the informa- 
tion itself is obtained the writer must know 
how to present it effectively in order to make 
it become a living part of his story. 

We know from experience how much more 
interested people are in persons than in facts. 
Thus the importance of making the characters 
in a fact detective story not only human beings, 
but personalities—which is considerably dif- 
ferent. The difference between the human be- 
ing and the personality in its effect on the reader 
may be illustrated in a rough way by the fact 
that if a man is reading in a newspaper that 
John Jones was killed down the street he 
passes on casually to the next news item; but, 
if someone rushes to him and tells him that it 
was a mistake, that the man he thought was 
John Jones was his brother, then every detail 
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in that news item immediately becomes of in- 
tense interest. While this is not an exact 
illustration, by any means, it nevertheless points 
to the principle. It may be said in general 
terms that the reader of a fact detective story 
is not going to be much interested in what a 
character does, or what happens to that char- 
acter, unless the writer has first interested him 
in the character himself as a personality. 


Mystery is always a strong element but, ac- 
cording to our readers, detective work is more 
important. For every reader who prefers mys- 
tery there are four who will say that they pre- 
fer detective work. We have found that much 
out, and yet, when you try to separate the 
two in the reader’s mind, it becomes a rather 
difficult job for it all depends on what kind of 
mystery is referred to and what kind of de- 
tective work. There is a certain type of mys- 
tery that is extremely fascinating to the reader 
and a certain type of detective work that does 
not go well with the reader. The entire ques- 
tion is comparative. 

Probably no editor has lived who could 
definitely answer the question, “What makes 
a story?” Sometimes a real story comes along 
that defies successful analysis, under any ruling 
that is known, as to just why it grips the in- 
terest. It may be something that the writer 
puts in between the lines but does not appear 
in the words themselves—the spirit that lies 
back of the telling that no one can lay his 
finger on. And yet such a story may possibly 
step on the toes of almost every known “good 
rule to follow” in writing. One answer to 
this is that the writer has somehow endowed 
the story with his own personality and it has 
become a living thing that writes its own ticket. 


I think the majority of fact detective stories 
that are found unsuitable for publication have 
as their chief weakness the dominance of ma- 
terial facts; that is, the story depends for its 
interest on material facts and action or both 
combined. These elements are futile unless 
there is the magic of human emotion to put life 
into them. One reads page after page of a 
story covering a mass of detail and a running 
hither and thither of the characters and there 
are amazing happenings and, according to the 
meaning of the words themselves, a thrill in 
But it is not so. It is a shallow 


every page. 


picture, a booming and sounding of drums and 
tin pans, and the reader does not believe it 
becomes confused and bored. 


On the other hand, the genuine article de- 
velops in an entirely different manner. The 
writer proceeds quietly, recounting circum- 
stances that are vital and there is real mean- 
ing in every word—and not a wasted word. 
When the writer uses the word thrilling or 
astonishing he is fully justified and for that 
reason the words really mean something. The 
presentation of such a story may seem mild, 
and in some instances even lacking in the 
dramatic, but yet it can be very powerful. 

The foregoing is no argument against 
dramatizing facts. Quiet dramatization can 
be more effective than loud dramatization. 
The advantage and even the necessity of 
dramatizing is apparent to every good writer. 
The question is how to do the dramatizing so 
that it will have a maximum of effectiveness. 


If I were to try to write a fact detective 
story, which I have never done, although I have 
passed editorial judgment on more than fifteen 
thousand of them in the past eleven years, 
some two thousand of which have been accepted 
“as is” or after being rewritten, it seems to 
me I would first soak myself in the facts of 
the case. I would go over these facts again 
and again, read and reread the statements of 
the detectives, the witnesses, talk with every 
detective I could find who had worked on the 
case and with every witness I could find who 
was in any way connected with the case. | 
would pore over the court testimony and talk 
with the prosecutor and the defense attorney. 
I would get both sides of the picture, study 
the characters individually and the background 
of each. Then, when I had gathered it all to- 
gether, I would not attempt to write it until 
I had the whole case clearly fixed in my mind 
chronologically from beginning to end—all 
from memory, and without referring to notes. 

Some of the most successful writers I know 
will write a complete seven thousand word 
story in the space of five or six hours but 
they have been working on the facts without 
let-up for at least five or six days previous to 
that and sometimes as long as two, three and 
four weeks. They go over the facts time 
and time again without placing a word on 
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paper and until they are so familiar with each 
detail of the action, with the part each char- 
acter played, that they can sit down and tell 
the whole thing verbally from beginning to 
end and make it a fascinating tale. That is 
the reason they can also sit down and make it 
a fascinating tale on paper. Some of these 
writers do their best work by dictating aloud 
to a stenographer when they are finally ready 
to tell the story. This helps them dramatize 
it, it helps them make it human, clear cut and 
effective, using fewer waste words. 

The good writer becomes so immersed in 
the fact crime case, especially if it is a current 
case in which he sees how the detective’s work 
is accomplished and sometimes goes with the 
detective in running down clues, that in telling 
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the story to friends he will unconsciously be 
acting out the parts of the different characters 
when they said this or that, which reflects a 
touch of comedy or tragedy. This is an in- 
dication that he is getting ready to tell a good 
story on paper. Naturally there is more of 
tragedy, for these crime cases are full of that. 
Writers should realize that there is no richer 
field in all human experience for material that, 
rightly interpreted, expresses the whole gamut 
of human emotion than these tragedies of 
crime. Dear ones are torn asunder, son parts 
from mother, sister and brother, husband 
from wives; there is bitter heartache, tales of 
remorse and the searing flames of unbridled 
passion with the spectre of Death hanging 
over all. How can the pale pages of fiction 
rival this tragic reality? 


Writing For The American Magazine 


by JOHN E. DREWRY 


been made in its policy, the American 

Magazine has introduced several sig- 
nificant innovations since my last article on 
this periodical (September, 1935,) in which 
readers of THE WRITER will, perhaps, be 
interested. The publication continues as one 
of the leaders of the popular group, with the 
emphasis on the constructive note. 

For one thing, the magazine has adopted 
what is known as its sealed fiction method. 
Explaining this, Miss Mabel Harding, asso- 
ciate editor, told the writer: 

“All magazines receive complaints from un- 
known writers that their material is not read. 
Of course, this is untrue. But as one means 
of answering this complaint, we devised “The 
Sealed Fiction Program.’ Under this pro- 
gram, every unsolicited fiction manuscript has 
the author’s name covered up with a piece of 
black tape. Not until we decide to buy or 
not to buy is the name of the author known. 
Under this system of selecting fiction, we have 
turned down the work of many well known 
authors. At the same time we have discovered 
quite a few new writers. It is only fair to 
say, though, that because of their experience 
and background the ‘name authors’’ work 


. LTHOUGH no radical changes have 


stands up very well when put to this test.” 

Commenting upon other minor changes in 
the program of this publication, Miss Harding 
said : 

“Early in the fall of 1936 we started pub- 
lishing Vignettes—complete stories in not more 
than 450 words. These have proved tre- 
mendously popular not only among our readers 
but also among young writers. The majority 
of those already printed by us have marked 
the first appearance in any magazine of many 
new writers. 

“In the non-fiction field we plan to open 
up the back of the book to more short fea- 
tures, such as one page articles, an occasional 
poem, tests—amusing and educational—collec- 
tions of interesting facts, such as you will see 
under ‘Our Changing World’ in the April 
issue.” 

Miss Harding says that suggestions for new 
short features will be welcomed by the edi- 
torial office. 

Although his successors have made their 
particular contributions to the growing popu- 
larity of this periodical, it was the late John 
M. Siddall who, with his success policy, 
lifted the American Magazine to a place of 
distinction in the contemporary magazine 
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world. Once, when asked to describe the policy 
of his publication, Siddall readily replied, “Vic- 
tory !—Victory of the individual over the odds 
that beset him.” 

“There are all kinds of odds,” Siddall ex- 
plained, “sickness, lack of education, or op- 
portunity, or money; unfortunate environ- 
ment, bad habits, absurd weaknesses, every 
sort of mental, physical, and spiritual barrier. 

What we do in the magazine is to 
stand at the hard places in the road and cry, 
“You can come through; you can win!’” 


It was Mr. Siddall who introduced the “per- 
sonal angle of approach” to the American 
whereby “instead of writing about ideas, peo- 
ple, and things in a general way, the magazine 
approached every topic, every phase of life 
from the strictly personal and individual side.” 
In other words, it became an interpreter of 
life through the simple procedure of induc- 
ing men and women who had achieved a rank- 
ing position in this country to tell how they 
had achieved it. These personal stories, with 
the emphasis on inspiration and encourage- 
ment, showed how life can be rich, mentally, 
morally, and physically. 

Merle Crowell, Mr. Siddall’s successor, con- 
tinued his former chief’s policies, and to them 
attributed much of the success of the publica- 
tion. “Our remarkable growth,” he wrote, 
“has been based on faith in human nature. 
It is based on our belief in the universal de- 
sire of man to improve himself and to be 
more—to have more and to enjoy life more. 

The simple policy of the American 
Magazine is to give such true human experi- 
ences, such wise counsel out of the mouths 
of practical men and women, such adventure 
of mind and soul as will be new . . . be- 
cause they are fresh and sound and intimate. 

. A vital aim of the American Magazine 
is to help its readers express more fully and 
forcibly their inner resources. Much read- 
ing matter is intended merely as a refuge 
from reality—an asylum where in exotic, 
glamorous ‘fairy tales’ you can forget for 
the time being the problems of life. This 
magazine does not assist one to flee from real- 
ity. Instead, it illuminates reality. It deals 
in a lively, entertaining, helpful manner with 
problems that are of vital interest to every 





normal human being, young or old, rich or 
poor. That is one secret of its amazing popu- 
larity.” 

After Sumner S. Blossom became editor, 
the policy of the publication was somewhat 
modified. “After a good deal of investigation 
among our readers, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that most of them are more vitally 
interested in authoritative interpretations of 
present day conditions and what these mean 
to them than in ordinary success stories,” an 
editorial statement explained. “This does not 
mean that we will not use personality articles 
in the magazine. We will continue to use 
them. But strictly personal success is not so 
important today as the successful idea, plan, or 
achievement that makes for the greater good 
of the many. With the new social order 
rapidly taking shape, we look for articles that 
give a broader point of view than that of the 
single career article. 

“We plan to run many informative and in- 
teresting articles on national affairs and prob- 
lems, but brought down so that the individual 
reader can see and feel where they touch his 
life; we shall also generously interlard per- 
sonality articles throughout the book, but these 
will not emphasize success; rather will they 
tend to introduce to the readers people, known 
and unknown, who by virtue of their achieve- 
ment, position, or striking individuality are 
well worth meeting.” 

As for fiction, the American Magazine has 
always been interested in “almost any out- 
standing good story.” As for specific re- 
quirements, the editors have pointed out that 
acceptable stories “must be clean in subject 
matter and treatment.” “We prefer American 
characters against an American background,” 
they say. “Occasionally, however, we buy 
fiction in which the principal characters are 
Americans living in other countries or travel- 
ing abroad. While we have no objection to 
a certain degree of sophistication, we prefer 
stories that concern themselves with the lives 
of simple, everyday folks. In other words, 


we want stories that have a universal appeal. 
We don’t insist upon stories with a happy 
ending, but we do insist upon fiction that is 
not morbid and unnecessarily depressing. We 
are always in the market for young love stories 
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done with freshness and spontaneity. We 
also buy a good many stories that deal with 
young married people and their problems. 
While we occasionally publish stories about 
older people, we prefer to put an emphasis 
on youth. . We want real fiction—not 


The Dutch Uncle on 


month’s exercise was successful in 

solving the problem given, that of de- 
veloping a passage through exposition and 
dramatization instead of through narration, 
but in most cases originality was decidedly 
lacking. Too many writers concentrated so 
thoroughly upon the exercise that they gave 
very little thought to story value and to good 
writing. Time and again this column has 
tried to point out that there is no place in 
modern fiction for sentimentality, for weak 
and mawkish expression of any kind, yet 
month after month examples are submitted 
which show the most maudlin kind of senti- 
mental “tripe.” It is true that it is difficult 
to differentiate between sentimentality and 
genuine sentiment, for what is sentiment to 
one person may be sentimentality to another. 
Those who have naturally sentimental natures 
fail to see that the things which appeal to 
their emotions may actually disgust some one 
else. In developing situations in fiction which 
are fundamentally sentimental, sentimental be- 
cause of their very natures—love, childhood, 
partings of all kinds, motherhood, sorrows, 
tragedies, deaths, etc.—it is well to handle 
the situations objectively. Don’t make the 
reader feel that the writer himself was emo- 
tional while writing the story. Let the char- 
acters display their emotions by what they 
do—and by what they don’t do. Let there 
be subtlety and implication in every situation 
that deals with sentiment. Instead of stating 
every condition baldly, imply the emotion you 
are trying to portray. When you discover 
that you yourself write sentimentally, or if 
you don’t know whether you do or not, make 
it a practice to go to the other extreme: de- 
velop towards basic emotions an attitude that 
is a little hard-boiled. Keep your characters 
from sobbing, gasping, declaring their loves 


. LMOST everyone who worked out last 
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incidents or character studies. Above all, we 
want stories that have genuine feeling—stories 
that move the reader. By this, we do not 
mean merely sentimental stories, but rather 
those that grow out of some deep inner con- 
viction or emotion of the writer.” 


Points and Problems 


passionately, wringing their hands and having 
their hearts torn to shreds. Keep your drama 
restrained. . This advice is given here 
with emphasis, because it is needed by almost 
everyone who worked out last month’s exer- 
cise. 

Another fault with these manuscripts is 
that too much space is given to unimportant 
detail. It seems that too many writers are 
unable to comprehend what is and what is 
not important story. In far too many of these 
exercises, too much time is given to the ring- 
ing of the door bell, Margaret’s going to the 
door, her greeting, ushering David into the 
library, preliminary small talk, etc. These 
slight details, important only to the extent 
that they build background, situation and 
framework, must not be made to assume the 
importance of actual story. A writer must 
develop a sense of balance which tells him 
what to accept and what to reject, what to 
enlarge upon and what to omit. The most 
important purpose of the short story is to 
tell a story. Readers are not interested in 
commonplace detail. The short story, written 
chiefly for the purpose of entertaining, must 
have forward movement, story action, pace. 
Many of these manuscripts devote as much as 
the first half of the page to introductory de- 
tail. Some do not begin the actual situation 
until three-fourths of the page is written. In 
so far as the problem is a difficult one, be- 
cause of change of attitude in a character, 
the situation calls for deftness, for brevity 
and clever use of words. The development 
must be given to the situation and not to un- 
important detail. 

The best solution to last month’s problem 
was sent in by Mr. Bradford A. Bond, of 
Sacramento, California. Mr. Bond writes in 
a restrained and entertaining style which shows 
excellent story movement. Very little space 
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is used in getting to the heart of the situa- 
tion; there is no irrelevant detail, no useless 
preliminaries. The reader easily follows the 
characters through the story; there are definite 
word pictures given to the reader. We not 
only hear the characters speak, but we follow 
their movements, understand them mentally 
and emotionally. There is a clarity and ease 
of expression in this work superior to the 
other examples submitted. 


Goodbye Forever Again 
By Bradford A. Bond 


David squinted at the house numerals as if he 
had not been calling on Margaret almost every 
night for three weeks. 

He could see her smile, although her trim little 
head was back-lighted as the door opened. He 
shifted his feet as she held the screen door in- 
vitingly. They went into the raftered library. 

“I have to go away again.” David broke the 
news bluntly. 

Margaret sighed, came over to his chair, sat on 
the upholstered arm. He moved away from her 
slightly. “Oh, David!” Margaret exclaimed. She 
looked at his light, curly hair in the lamplight. His 
troubled frown met her new mood. One hand 
slipped to his shoulder, protectively. 

“We can’t marry in September,” David said 
simply. He missed the pressure of her hand. 

Margaret made a choked little sound. 

David stared at the table. “These trips inter- 
fere with everything, with us,” he continued. “We 
are unjust to each other in thinking we could 
make a go of it.” 

Margaret rose, straightened a magazine on the 
table, came back and sat on the footstool, looking 
up at him. “Go on,” she urged. 

“Margaret, dear, I can’t make you happy. Part- 
ings and greetings are about all we have had of 
each other. Each one is worse than the last. 
Three weeks is so little time to find out really 
how much we care about each other—then, it’s 
goodbye again. Once or twice wouldn’t be so bad.” 
The words tumbled over themselves. “But there 
is no time for planning and little enough heart in 
it for either of us, with no prospect of change.” 
Margaret’s fingers busied themselves with each 
other, but she was very quiet. 

“IT haven’t any right to make you keep your 
promise, Margaret.” 

The fire in the grate crackled; a log fell. David 
felt too small for the big room; his favorite chair 
was uncomfortable now. Margaret moved slowly 
from the footstool back to the arm of the chair. 
Slowly her arm stole about David’s shoulder again. 
She looked at him directly, her small dark head 
very straight but her arm yielding softly about 
him. 

“David,” she said in a clear voice but only 





loud enough for him to hear, “we can’t help it 
now if you have to go away two or three months 
every once in a while. We have talked this all 
over before.” She caressed the hair at the back 
of his head. “You do love me?” she half asked, 
half stated. 

“Yes, but—” 

“Well, David, I’ve had these partings to put up 
with before now. Another one isn’t going to make 
any difference. My heartaches before were poorly 
invested, if you think I do not expect any more.” 

David’s frown deepened. He put an arm about 
her lightly. 

Margaret went on, “So dearest, you’re going 
away again. And I'll love and think about you all 
the time you’re gone. And you’re coming back. 
And we'll have each other, with nothing to part us, 
really,” she finished, a little breathless. 

“I’m such a fool,” David said as he nestled his 
head under the firm little chin. 

* * . * 


The second award goes to Ethel Morgan- 
Dunham, of Loxley, Alabama. This was 
chosen because it is fundamentally a good ex- 
ercise, showing story movement presented 
through dramatization and exposition, because 
the dialect in which it is written is excellent, 
and because the writer has displayed origi- 
nality in adjusting the situation to fit the type 
of work she wished to develop. 


Love’s Relinquishment 
By Ethel Morgan-Dunham 


Wearily, Dave shuffled up the path in the moon- 
light and knocked on the heavy pine door of 
Maggie’s cabin. The path was the only entrance 
through a vicious hedge of Cherokee roses. 

“Who dat?” came in cautious tones; then soft 
feet padded within. 

Dave answered in a voice rich only in despair. 
“Hit’s me!” 

Maggie unlocked the door, and fine young teeth 
gleamed in a face of black velvet. “Come on in, 
honey, an’ tell me how you is,” she said, offering 
full, soft lips. 


Pretending not to notice, Dave stood still, but 
turned his head to spit out a cud of fine-cut. 

“Ah’s able to blundah raoun’ some yet,” he ad- 
mitted, trying to be cheerful, “but de mule daddy 
bought ’way up nawth in Fuginia twenty yeahs 
ago, done ben cut off in his youth dis evenin’ at 
three o'clock. Ah’s jes fi-ive yeahs oldah, an’ feel 
young—when Ah ain’ too much wo’n aout. But 
Ah come to tell you Ah kayn’t wo’k dis li’l place 
ol’ man Hatten lef’ you foh nussin’. Leastwise, 
not until Ah goes off on de boats to uhn money 
foh anothah mule. Hit’s gwine take a long ti-ime, 
high as mules is, an’ keep me away f’om home.” 

Maggie sighed. “Ah’s done spent so much foh 
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weddin’ clothes,” she mourned, “dere ain’t much 
lef’ fom wa-ashin’ an’ i’nin’. But Ah might could 
he’p jes a little on buyin’ a new mule.” 

“Den we ain’ seein’ de prechah any too soon,” 
Dave announced firmly. “Ah done seed too many 
lonesome mahied women wid pickaninnies all 
shades and colahs.” Both hands waved toward the 
lowly earth. 

“You don’ trus’ me!” Maggie fumed. Then she 
sobbed a little as she went on, “An’ Ah taken all 
dat trouble to plant briahs raoun’ de house, so all 
you has to do is buil’ a high gate! Ah doan want 
a man no mo’ whitah dan you is!” 

Dave buried his thin, butter-colored nose in the 
dark velvet of her neck and promised, “Ah’s 
gwine buil’ de gate in no ti-ime—an’ cahy de key!” 


* + * * 


Each of the above stories is awarded five points. 
The numbers preceding those listed below show 
the order in which the manuscripts rank. The 
numbers following the persons’ names represent 
the grade given. 

3, J. M. Palen, 4: Good exercise, rapidly moving 
style, dialogue very good, but not enough space 
given to actual problem. 

4, Miss Ruth E. Follmer, 4: Interestingly devel- 
oped, underlying idea good, characters well de- 
veloped. But David is made much too unattractive 
for leading male character. 

5, James W. Leslie, 4: Example well handled, 
style clear and entertaining, but too much space 
is given to introduction and not enough to actual 
situation. 

6, Frances R. Snow, 4: Excellent movement, 
characterization, dialogue and basic idea, but style 
slightly unrestrained, a bit too sentimental in 
wording. 

7, Barbara B. Grainger, 4: Very well developed 
as an exercise, style distinctive, pace good. But 
too detailed and too much space given to conven- 
tional small talk, not enough to real story. 

8, Ethel Remington Hepburn, 4: Exceptionally 
well written, problem perfectly handled, but both 
characters are made unattractive, and the final ad- 
justment is not altogether convincing. 

9, Lily Leamon Allison, 4: Situation handled 
cleverly, writing in general is intelligent and en- 
tertaining, but the exercise is written too much 
through street dialogue; the reader hears the char- 
acters speaking but he forms no mental pictures of 
them, because the writer has not given him an 
opportunity to see the characters. 

10, Frank A. Cassel, 4: Amusingly written in a 
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sprightly style, but characters are made to appear 
superficial. 

Space does not permit criticism of the following 
twenty-five manuscripts: 

11, Mitchell Langhorn, 3. 12, Carl C. Curtis, 3. 
13, Emily C. Devitt, 3. 14, Marcella Foster Dar- 
ling, 3. 15, Frederick H. C. Kampe, 3. 16, Helen 
Bridges, 3. 17, Emmengarde Baumgarten, 3. 18, 
Clare S. Glazier, 3. 19, Mary E. Cahill, 3. 20, 
Mary Jane Surguine, 3. 21, Mary F. Francis, 3. 
22, Jean B. Rutty, 3. 23, Lois Ames, 3. 24, Lena 
G. Fitz Hugh, 3. 25, J. Armond Jacobs, 3. 26, 
Ruth G. Beaudette, 3. 27, Charles H. Grainger, 3. 
28, Anna B. Silverman, 3. 29, Marie H. Tongue, 
3. 30, Florence Peters Mitchell, 3. 31, Josephine 
G. Perkins, 3. 32, Alden Carr, 3. 33, Edna L. 
Getchell, 3. 34, Linda G. Updike, 3. 35, Mrs. M. 
D. U., 3. 

It is regrettable that more names cannot be 
listed, but it is impossible to rate more than 
thirty-five in each issue. 


The problem for this month is to develop 
any important story situation which might oc- 
cur in the body of a story. It may be a scene 
between two or several characters. And it 
must be made to appear that it is not the begin- 
ning of a story, but a situation that could 
occur at the climax or at any significant place 
in the story. Use any scene that has real story 
significance and develop it so that it shows 
restrained drama. Avoid unimportant details. 
Preference will be given to the work that is 
the most original, most entertaining, and most 
professionally written. Above all else, it must 
be a situation full of story importance. Here 
is an opportunity to find out what is and what 
is not considered publishable material. 

Work out the example on no more than 
one typewritten page, name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner. The typing this 
month may be single spaced. At the top of 
the page must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s 
Column.” There must be no accompanying 
letter. The material must be in the office of 
THE WRITER not later than the twenty- 
fifth of August. Nothing will be returned. 
Address your envelope, “For the Dutch Uncle’s 
Column,” 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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PREDICAMENT, CRISIS, CLIMAX 
by Maria Moravsky 


MAN falls into a well. He tries to climb 
out. The walls are slippery. He falls, tries 


again, breaks his ankle. This is predicament. 

You struggle to get a job. You are promised 
one driving a truck. You take a driving examina- 
tion. Theoretically, you know how to operate that 
Big Brute. But,—just as the inspector tells you to 
stop at the curb, there is a fool woman darting in 
front of you; you try to avoid hitting her, you 
swerve, and drive into a plate glass window of a 
jeweler’s store. That's a predicament. 

You try to write an article like this one. It is 
all planned. You open your typewriter, strike the 
first key—and the darned thing breaks. This is 
also a baby predicament. 

Summing it up: When the hero’s struggle, in- 
stead of bringing the desired end, results in a worse 
situation than the one from which he tried to ex- 
tricate himself—that’s predicament. And without 
it you can hardly sell your story. 

I don’t like predicaments—they make writing so 
much harder. Because, after I put my character 
into that tight corner, I have to extricate him. And 
not at once, either. I have to press him in still 
harder, so that matters will reach a crisis. 

The man in that well may starve to death before 
they rescue him. All right, make him suffer. The 
reader, with his mean streak of sadism, likes that. 
He likes to wonder about the outcome, too. Will 
the hero starve or . . . Without that or you have 
no suspense. 

This seems self-evident, but we often forget it. 
As a matter of fact, I am giving myself this lesson 
in Predicament, Crisis and Climax, to remember to 
write stronger stories. That is a good course in 
short story writing, I am taking it myself. So 
listen carefully: 

When the man in the well is nearly dead, some- 
thing must happen to get him out of that hole. 
That something, preferably unexpected, will be 
the climax. 

Yes, I know the ending—but that’s my plot and 
I would rather not tell you. It is highly psycho- 
logical and requires too much explaining. Find 
your own way of getting him out, please. Then 
you will learn something. 

Now about the poor would-be truck driver. Of 
course, he did not get that license. So he cannot 
get the job. Not only that, but he is haled into 


court and sued for damages. What is he going 
to do? Something has to be done, in this crisis. 

My broken typewriter key is no small problem— 
for me at any rate. I have to call a repair man, 
or I can’t go on with my work. The dead- 
line for my article is fast approaching, it is almost 
here! The messenger is waiting for the manu- 
script. What can happen in this crisis? 

Definition: When things reach such a state that 
there seems to be no way out, yet something has 
to be done, or . . . this is crisis. 

But there is a way out. There must be a way 
out, or there would be no story. And that exit 
must be logical—in fact, it was staring you in the 
face from the very beginning of the tale, only you 
did not notice it. Here is an example: 

My husband and I were driving a car from 
New York to Florida. That old-timer was so hot 
we called it “The Burning Deck.” The burning 
deck was our predicament. 

Crisis came when they tried to turn us back at 
the boundary line, as unsafe drivers, when the car 
floor began to smoke. We had to do something, 
or we would never have reached our destination. 
We had an argument with the patrolman, he 
banged on the windshield; it opened—in the mid- 
dle, where we thought it had been broken and 
glued together. 

“Why, you have one of those tricky gadgets for 
ventilation. Didn’t you know it?” the patrolman 
snickered. 

That was the unexpected climax. 

This isn’t much of a climax—for a story. But 
it will do as an illustration. You cannot bring 
an outside force to cool that car for you—to solve 
your problem for you. You must not use what the 
old boys called God Out of the Machine. You 
must have your climax planted in the story from 
the very beginning, like that tricky ventilator, so 
that when it comes, the reader will exclaim: 

“Why didn’t I think about it myself, long ago?” 

Climax must look natural. I have read and crit- 
icized recently a rather well written story of a 
beginner who made a woman slave and scrape, 
saving for her son’s education. Then she fell ill 
(predicament), lost her earning power. When 
the boy was threatened with having to leave col- 
lege because he could not pay his tuition (crisis), 
a kindly philanthropist stepped in and settled mat- 
ters. . . . Here is the ancient God Out of the 
Machine smoothing the path for the poor, deserv- 
ing mother. 
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How many times were you guilty of such make- 
believe climax? 

Avoid it as you would a plague. Don’t let an 
outsider or a force of nature untie your character’s 
knots for them. No social relief in their cases. 
Rugged individualism reigns supreme in short 
stories. 

This is especially true about short shorts. The 
so-called surprise twist is no surprise at all for 
the practised eye of a fictioneer. He sees where 
the author planted the tricky ending. If it were 
not sown at the start, there would be no short 
short. 

Know your climax before you attempt to put 
your hero in a predicament. Nothing can be 
easier than to make trouble in a story. But how 
to get the poor fiction character out of that 
trouble? Many a writer walks unsuspectingly 
toward the dead end of a blind alley, without 
knowing it—all because he did not think out his 
climax beforehand. 

The best plan to plot a story is from the end. 
When you know your climax, you know your 
crisis and what led to it. Just as a doctor can 
reconstruct the course of a disease after death. 
Make a good, thorough autopsy of your story 
before attempting to build that trouble-maker— 
predicament. 

Do you remember Mark Twain’s story about the 
mediaeval princess who masqueraded as a man? 
According to the law of the mythical country in 
which Mark Twain placed her, no woman could 
rule. This was the reason why the princess was 
brought up as a boy, and her secret safeguarded 
until the coronation. 

Then came the typical blind alley predicament: 
the princess was accused of seducing a young girl. 
If she tells that she is a woman, the charge would 
be, naturally, dropped. But then, she would not 
be able to inherit the throne. 

What is she going to do? Mark Twain did not 
give a hang. He deliberately perpetrated that 
hoax of unsolved crisis. He never bothered about 
his climax, there wasn’t to be any. The readers 
howled with laughter. 

Please remember this story when you are plot- 
ting yours. Unless you deliberately strive after 
“The Lady Or The Tiger” effect (remember 
Stockton’s puzzler?) have your climax handy be- 
fore you push your hero into that tight corner. 

Once I made a girl faint in a telephone booth, 
before I thought out a way to extricate her. So 
far as the story is concerned, the girl is still there. 
She may be dead by now. 

Ted Coughlan once sent his favorite character, 
(Chester, who swam the Atlantic in his story “The 
Naked Truth”) to Russia. Bolsheviki promptly 
Jailed Chester. Ted showed me that story when 
it was started, years ago. He did not know his 
climax. Today, poor Chester is still in jail—if he 
has not been executed by now. 

Be warned by all those tragic examples. Better 
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not attempt any predicament leading to breath- 
taking crisis, until you know your climax. 

But when you know it, writing the story is easy. 
You can play up terrific suspense at the reader’s 
expense, and vicariously enjoy keeping him on 
tenterhooks. Even if he cheats and reads the last 
paragraph, where a good climax belongs, he will 
return to the body of the story, to see the way 
your ending was made; for the same reason you 
go to the movies to review that baseball game you 
witnessed. 

Provided it was a good game. 





MY EXPERIENCE WITH “LITTLE” 
MAGAZINES 


by Marie Trommer 


I HAVE been writing articles on art and artists 

in restricted class publications for a number of 
years. When an urge to express myself in fiction 
came, I felt that the general press would bring me 
a new and wider audience. As an unknown in the 
fiction field, I decided to send my stories to the 
“little” magazines. 


My first story, a study of a Russian market- 
place, went out to Memorandum, a magazine in its 
first month of existence. A week later my tale 
was returned with a personal letter: 


“Your story shows strength and a gift for the 
picturesque. We are returning it, however, because 
it is more in the nature of an informative article. 
Haven’t you a turn of mind and style that can turn 
out for us a little gem with something of the di- 
rectness of Tolstoy, the realistic fatalism of Andreyev 
or even the natural, unrelieved tragedy of Bunin?” 

Although disappointed that my story was found 
unsuitable, I laughed with pleasure. The suggestion 
that I try to turn out a “little gem” akin to that of 
the great Russian masters, filled me with joy. I 
began to feel myself the possessor of an unusual 
talent. I wrote a story to conform to the editor’s 
idea and mailed it to him. It was sent back to me 
with the following note: 

“In the modern story you must avoid descriptions 
and expository phrases: ‘tall, stout figure’, ‘became 
visible in her lively, brown eyes’, etc. Don’t tell 
anything that can be shown by the story. Since 
you are sending material to us we conclude that 
you wish to work with experimental literature.” 

I did not want to delve into experimental litera- 
ture. I knew my work was sincere and unhampered 
by artificiality. Experimental fiction seemed to me 
very much like abstract portrait painting where the 
artist dissects his subject matter on canvas, with 
the result that the features of the face are scattered 
over the surface and grin at one from unexpected 
angles. 

I sent my story to another “little’ magazine, 
Crowds, also of recent origin, of a large format, 
well arranged. 
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The reply came: “Charming, your story. But I 
do wish you would take out your heroine and put 
her into a gay mood. I have at this time enough 
tragic stories. I need the novelty and freshness which 
you might put into a story.” 

I went to work with new enthusiasm and rewrote 
my story in accordance with the editor’s request. 
The story was accepted and printed. In addition, 
a letter arrived from the editor: 

“I wish to congratulate you upon your artistic 
writing. I am looking now for a story that would 
arouse in the reader a feeling of pity and terror. 
I thought of the writers Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakes- 
peare, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. Because the last 
two on my list are Russians, I write of my need 
to you. I’m inclined to think that the western 
writers are so worn out that they cannot write 
anything vigorous.” 

I was surprised to be confronted by another re- 
quest for a piece of writing in the style of the famous 
Russian authors. I felt reluctant to attempt to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. 
But out of gratitude to the editor for his encourage- 
ment, I set myself to the task of producing a story 
of “pity and terror.” Shortly my story came back 
with an explanatory note: 

“Good! You have succeeded in your characteriza- 
tion but, you might show more of the workings of 
the inner mind of the heroine. Also, you haven't 
enough descriptive detail about the objects closely 
connected with the people in your story.” 

I penetrated further into my heroine’s mind, sup- 
plied the desired detail and mailed my story again. 
And then my manuscript began a round of travels 
between my home and the editor’s office. The editor 
still found minor faults and wanted them corrected. 

Although my patience was almost exhausted, I was 
ready to send my story to him for the sixth time, 
when I found an announcement in a writer’s publica- 
tion that the magazine went out of existence with its 
current issue. 

And I had a story on my hands, written to order, 
to an editor’s specific requirements. I reread my 
story, thought it rather effective, full of suspense 
and true to its given environment. I felt it would 
be wrong to keep a story of quality in the obscurity 
of my files. I looked up another “little” magazine, 
called Modern Genius, about a year old and published 
bi-monthly. 


When I saw my own handwriting on the large en- 
velope handed to me by the letter-carrier, I knew 
that my story had failed to please the editor. The 
contents of the letter that came with the rejected 
manuscript made me ponder whether the editor was 
sincere in his allegations: 


“In regard to your story you sent us, we wish 
to say that the reader gains the impression that 
the heroine falls in love with the hero at first sight. 
Such gullibility would, of course, lead her to be- 
lieve the story that her lover is dead. But the 
reader cannot quite realize such gullibility. How- 


ever, we feel a particular interest in your career 
and advise you to subscribe to our magazine. Our 
subscription rates are four dollars per year.” 

It appeared to me that the editor of Modern 
Genius expected me to subscribe to his magazine 
first and, then consider my contribution for publi- 
cation. Besides, could not a girl fall in love at 
first sight? I asked myself and tried to recall the 
circumstances that attended the love affairs of my 
friends and finally I analyzed my own feelings, with 
the result that I found love at first sight possible 
and convincing. And more so in a case when a 
girl meets a person of high standing and accomplish- 
ment foreign to herself, a position my heroine was in. 

With this conclusion I put away the editor's 
criticism and sent my story to Dawn. My manu- 
script was returned. The editor wrote: 


“Thanks for letting us see your story. Although 
it is better than ninety percent of the stuff we get, 
we feel that in spite of its general excellence there 
are a number of weak points. Most of all you are 
dealing with real people and tangible things and 
altogether strike a strong conviction in the reader. 
We'd be very glad to see more of your work any- 
time.” 


I decided to accept the editor’s invitation and mailed 
something else along. The reply, very curt, arrived: 


“We are returning your manuscript and advise 
you sincerely that you look for another market for 
a 

I knew that the magazine did not pay for con- 
tributions and therefore, could hardly be considered 
a market. I put the story aside and sent out my 
tragic story to Asylum. The story was returned, 
the answer read: 


“This story comes close—were it a bit more 
‘story’ I should have taken it. I’m convinced, how- 
ever, that you have a very definite talent and [ 
warn you that I am going to watch you closely. 
Come back soon with another story—and don’t let 
rejections—no matter how many—discourage you.” 


I felt that this was written in a kindly spirit and 
prepared me gently for more rejections. But I was 
getting tired of having my work and, especially my 
story of “pity and terror,” rejected. I took a part- 
ing glance at it, straightened out its pages, put it 
into a folder and let it rest until some such time 
as I might incorporate it in a novel I was planning. 
And as I have written a number of stories, meat- 
while, I selected the “little” magazine, Souvenir, 
whose requirements seemed to fit in with the contents 
of my work. I sent a manuscript on its way. 


Shortly, I received the first number of the mag# 
zine, a pocket-size edition, on slick paper and with 
artistic cover. I snatched at it. My contribution 
must be printed in it, I thought. I perused the 
table of contents; my work was not mentioned. The 
old feeling of keen disappointment crept into me. 
Why did the editor send me a copy of his magazine‘ 
Why is there no communication from him about 
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the story I sent him? I decided to inquire. The 
editor’s reply came quickly enough: 

“I have accepted your story. It will appear in 
an early issue. I am sorry that I cannot pay you 
for this, but I promise to pay in the future if the 
magazine is a success. I hope you will subscribe 
as it is pretty hard to make a new magazine break 
even at least. If you have any more material on hand, 
I'll be very glad to look it over. When you answer 
me please include something about yourself.” 

I read the letter very attentively. It sounded 
straightforward and plausible. My story was ac- 
cepted, I reasoned, the editor asks for my biographi- 
cal data, he is willing to consider more of my work 
and even promises payment eventually. I made out 
a check for two dollars, the price of a year’s sub- 
scription, enclosed two more stories and some in- 
formation about myself, as suggested by the editor 
and mailed it all to him. 

After hearing no word for several months, I wrote 
to him, no reply. I mailed a registered letter with 
a return receipt prepaid and a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to myself. Finally an answer came: 

“Owing to difficulties with my printer the publi- 
cation of my magazine has been delayed. However, 
I expect to straighten out the matter with my printer 
very soon and am going to run your story in the 
next issue. I suggest that you purchase a few 
more copies of the number running your contribu- 
tion, as I am sure your friends would want to read 
your story. I expect to hear from you at an early 
date so as to enable me to order the extra copies 
from the printer.” 

I felt that the editor of Souvenir was trying to get 
more money for himself and, instead of ordering extra 
copies, I asked him to return my subscription in- 
vestment. My request went unheeded. Later I dis- 
covered that when my letter arrived the editor was 
no longer in town. He hied to a distant State to 
enter an institution of learning. 

I realized then that the editor of Souvenir left 
to improve his education and to escape from his 
pestering author-subscribers. I considered, though, 
that the incident with this particular editor was by 
no means common to all and therefore mailed a story 
to the editor of Native Show, about to be published. 
The story was returned with a letter that seemed 
gruffly humorous: 

“Your work has very real human qualities. But 
since have stories from writers have app’d at least 
200-250 times in best mags. in English language late 
yrs. at elbow, can’t go into ecstasies over any of 
you now. ‘Suffice here to say’ pract. all will be 
‘turned down’ the more damned famous with your- 
self ‘alike.’ Once we get last few subscriptions to 
come out at all, I’ll try to get back to some 6-7 pp. 
letters I’ve been writing some of you—also naturally 
most esp. those helping me get subscriptions ‘t.c.o.a.a.’” 

[ was intrigued and somewhat puzzled by the 


editor’s style but felt that it did not help me with 
my problem. 
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I must mention here an episode concerning a “little” 
poetry journal, because it is illustrative of unscrupulous 
tactics. I received an announcement from The In- 
terlacers which read: 


“We are about to publish our magazine The Inter- 
lacers which will contain poems by nationally-known 
poets. Just send a dollar for a year’s subscription 
and with your dollar send along some of your poems.” 


Having also written some poetry, I thought a 
chance to have them printed had come. I therefore 
sent along a dollar and my poems. In two days my 
poems were returned and my dollar was kept. There 
was no suggestion of any further submissions on the 
formal rejection slip. A letter asking the reason 
for rejection went unanswered. But, some time later, 
another offer arrived from The Interlacers, stating that 
if I pay them $39.00 per year, I will be given the 
honorary post of associate editor, my name will 
appear in the magazine as such and my poems will 
be considered for publication. Naturally, my con- 
fidence in the reliability of The Interlacers was 
shattered, and I did not avail myself of the op- 
portunity to become one of its staff. 

I persisted, though, in sending my manuscripts 
to “little’ magazines whose circulation, like that 
of the above-mentioned publications, included a 
sprinkling of readers in various states and eventually 
had a few acceptances and a first prize from The 
American Columnists. 


While quality stories rejected by the general 
commercial markets are given space in the “little” 
magazines, experience has taught me that a writer 
would do well to inquire into the honesty and re- 
liability of the magazine he is dealing with. 


I discovered that neither the format of the publi- 
cation, nor its make-up, nor its length of existence, 
nor its name, high-sounding or otherwise, nor its 
place of publication, had anything to do with its 
honesty and fair tactics. I have come to the con- 
clusion that a magazine’s honesty could be de- 
termined by the editor’s attitude toward the author. 
If an editor or publisher of a “little” magazine is 
earnestly desirous of having the author’s contribu- 
tion appear in the pages of his publication, he will 
not directly or indirectly, demand or solicit or sug- 
gest subscriptions from the author before publica- 
tion, he will be helpful in indicating plausible and 
sincere revisions, when necessary, and when the 
writing seems promising, and will compensate the 
author with a free copy of the number containing 
the published work, if no other payment is made. 


If a magazine has proven its honesty and reli- 
ability, then the author may, if so inclined, help 
out with any means at his command. This, I must 
repeat, must never be put as a condition for publi- 
cation, as it will invaribly lead to the author’s 
disappointment. 


Note: The names of all magazines mentioned in 
this article, except The American Columnists, are 
fictitious. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF JOURNALISM 
Edited by Frank Luther Mott and Ralph D. Casey 


$3.00 F. S. Crofts & Co. 534 pp. 

This book is a symposium of fifty-four outstand- 
ing articles on journalism. It begins, appropriately 
enough, with Milton’s “Areopagitica” and also in- 
cludes articles by such writers of the past as 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison. The 
greater part of the book, however, is devoted to 
articles by present day writers including such well 
known names as William Allen White, Walter Lipp- 
mann, John Gunther, H. L. Mencken, and Agnes 
Repplier. It is written primarily for the journalist 
but at least one section (The Journalist as a Writer) 
deserves the free lance writer’s attention. Here 
Hector Bolitho tells why some books, well written 
but lacking in conviction, fail; Lincoln Steffens 
tells something of what are the essential qualifica- 
tions for being a good writer; and John M. Siddall 
shows how almost any subject may be made in- 
teresting if brought home to the reader. Most 
helpful of all is Henry Justin Smith’s “It’s the 
Way It’s Written,” which includes an account of 
a scene on the Volga River—extremely interesting 
when simply and clearly written but ruined when 
reproduced in an ornate and florid style. In an- 
other section, Edwin E. Slosson’s “Dont’s for 
Writers of Science Shorts” is as helpful a piece 
of advice for the writing of factual articles as one 
could hope to find. A. N. B. 

* - = +. 
MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT 
by J. B. Priestley 
$3.00 Harper & Brothers 310 pp. 

In this delightful book Priestley describes his 
sojourn in America (mostly in California and 
Arizona) during the winter of 1935-36. He finds 
much to criticize but is never bitter. What he 
liked in America was its “large, hearty, devil-may- 
care, romantic” spirit, and what he disliked was its 
“boosters and boomers, bogus mystics and fortune- 
tellers, roaring publicity men, and comic-conven- 
tion attenders.” From this point of view he dis- 
cusses numerous phases of the American scene. 

Although he has comparatively little to say about 
his literary experiences, what he does say deserves 
attention. The difference between publishers of 
today and yesterday, he warns, is that the old time 
publisher is willing to spend many years in build- 
ing up an author’s reputation while the publisher 
of today must find the author whose book will be 
a sure-fire hit. Then he warns the writer to avoid 
politics and economic theories. He also tells 
how it is more important to make one’s scenes 
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and characters alive than to write in “elegant” 
style but cites “The Last Puritan” and “Europa” 
as novels distinguished only for their style. Critics, 
nevertheless, reviewed them favorably, being will- 
ing to overlook their defects as novels in their 
admiration for their style. 
* * * . 
NEXT DOOR TO A POET 
A Friendly Glimpse of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
by Rollo Walter Brown 


$1.50 D. Appleton-Century Co. 98pp. 

This is mostly a record of the author’s friendship 
with Edwin Arlington Robinson during their sum- 
mers at the MacDowell Colony. Robinson ap- 
pears as extremely sensitive and modest. Any un- 
intelligent criticism deeply upset him. He was 
never a good talker in a group but could become 
very interesting when alone with an old friend. 
He found rewriting a greater task than writing. 
His aim was to bring his whole work up to the 
level of its best passages, about which he declared: 
“It can’t be done, of course. But I use them as 
the standard and bring the rest up as nearly to 
them as I can.” His rate of speed varied greatly. 
He once spent a month on a couple of lines and 
once wrote a hundred and ten lines in a day, but 
after the latter effort was “good for nothing for 
the rest of the week.” As a rule, he would write 
narrative poems faster than lyrics and write the 
first draft down as fast as he could and then re- 
write as slowly as he could. Besides learning 
something about Robinson, the reader will also 
find an interesting account of life at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. 

A. N. B. 
* * 7 * 
WE LIBERALS 
by Nelson Antrim Crawford 
$2.00 Richard R. Smith 183 pp. 


The writer should begin the reading of these 
eleven essays with “What Is Newspaper English?” 
which occupies the geographical center of the 
attractive volume. He will not, however, be able 
to pass the first, with its attractive title, “We Lib- 
erals,” and the kindly humor of those pages will 
make the reader say, 

“Here is the Editor of Household Magazine 
speaking; genial humor this.” 

When the reader is half through the second, 
“Our Master’s Voice,” a sarcastic criticism of 
“the language of American government,” he may 
have changed his mind about the geniality. He 
will read “The Muse Afield” with or without res- 
ervations. Those with a grudge against their 
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college will read with avidity the essay on “Pro- 
fessors of English.” If they favor college frater- 
nities, they should omit “The Nobility of the 
Campus.” Another with a bitter tang is “Lady 
Cops in Caps and Gowns,” a somewhat unkind 
discussion of women deans. The tone of some 
of the essays leads one to a theoretical explana- 
tion: The editor of a woman’s magazine—he is 
freeing himself from editorial blues! The fact 
that the last essay in the collection is entitled 
“Cats Holy and Profane” seems to bear out the 
theory. 

Some of the essays appeared in the American 
Mercury, Plain Talk Magazine, Kansas Magazine 
and other periodicals. Richard R. Smith has put 
out the book on the heavy cream paper pages that 
it is well for all writers to turn. Though they 
write for the pulps, they should never lose the 
feel of cream laid paper. The descriptive title on 
the jacket of We Liberals is, “An editor’s obser- 
vations and reflections on varied phases of Ameri- 
can life, enlivened by sparkling humor and gentle 
satire.’ Whether the satire is gentle is, of course, 
not the question. The writer will get here a 
variety of comments on linguistic expression. He 
will find, too, many opinions with which to agree 
or disagree. Perhaps those with which he will 
disagree will be most helpful. 


LAURA BELL EVERETT. 
* * * * 


FORTY YEARS ON MAIN STREET 
by William Allen White 


Compiled by 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon from the 
columns of the Emporia Gazette 
$3.00 Farrar & Rinehart 409 pp. 


Here is a book for the writer that does not tell 
him how to write. It shows him. As it belongs 
with books on writing, it belongs, too, with those 
on personality. It is the expression of personality. 
It is, moreover, an epic of American journalism. 
William Allen White, sticking to his small-town 
paper, has written for everyone. His editorial on 
free speech, “To an Anxious Friend,” won the 
Pulitzer prize for the best editorial written in 1922. 
It ends with the words, “Reason never has failed 
men. Only force and repression have made the 
wrecks in the world.” 


Forty Years on Main Street consists of editorial 
matter grouped under the headings, “Principally 
Personal,” “On the National Stage,” “From the 
Editorial Pulpit,” “In Lighter Moments,” and a 
number of others. “The Fourth Estate” includes 
the editorials in which William Allen White “has 
given expression to his theory of journalism,” al- 
though, Mr. Fitzgibbon says, “There is no formal 
and complete exposition of Mr. White’s journal- 
istic articles of faith in any single editorial. “A 
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Newspaper’s Duty,” “An Editor and His Town,” 
and “On Reading Newspapers,” should be read by 
everyone interested in journalism. All should 
read “The Use of Words,” page 366, a sensible 
defence of the longer word if it is the right one 
and is more or less familiar to readers. 


White’s comments on William Dean Howells, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Eugene Field, and other 
writers are of interest. The prophecy that “ ‘Van 
Bibber’ and ‘Gallegher’ will carry Davis’ baggage 
to a far posterity” is asterisked with one of White’s 
characteristic footnotes: “. . . I have learned in a 
long and foolish life that prophecy is the most 
futile of all blunders.” His humor bubbles through 
the book. 


Those who write wordily, who tend toward 
Johnsonese, cannot do better than to study the 
effect produced by William Allen White’s simple 
direct English. What he says of the work per- 
formed, for example, by John Hay and by Vernon 
L. Kellogg shows at once the ease and the strength 
of his expression. The general reader will value 
Forty Years on Main Street for its sane, illuminat- 
ing comments on the significant things that have 
happened in these years. The writer may well use 
the book as examples of how such things may be 
effectively, readably, and convincingly said. 


LAURA BELL EVERETT. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








BRITISH MARKET LIST 

Certain magazines will accept reprints of stories 
which have already been published here; other 
periodicals require only unpublished work. In 
any case, the submission should be in manuscript 
form. Stamped return envelopes should be en- 
closed always; stamps may be purchased at 
stamp dealers, by sending a money order to an 
English postoffice, or by asking for part of your 
remittance in English stamps. If for any reason 
stamps are not available, international postage 
coupons purchasable at any office may be en- 
closed. In this country very few English publi- 
cations are widely known or are easily available. 
The market list appearing in this issue is a selec- 
tive survey of those publications which might be 
the most hospitable to contributions from abroad. 
A number of these magazines will send a specimen 
copy on receipt or a request. It is possible, of course, 
to sell material to some magazines without ever 
having seen the magazine, but to have a copy or 
two is always helpful. 

GENERAL MAGAZINES 

Adventure—Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, 
London, E. C. 4. Action stories, 4000 to 6000 
words. Serials and series used. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

Answers—Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. A popular weekly using out-of- 
the-ordinary feature articles, 300 to 1400 words. 
These must be vividly written in popular style, 
and should be of general interest. Good rates on 
acceptance. 

Argosy—Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. High standard fiction and poetry, 
mostly of established authors. Good translations 
occasionally used. Not a very open market. 

Blackwood’s Magazine—45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. Short stories, strong in plot and character- 
ization. Original work of all kinds: adventure, 
travel, history, and biography. Occasional verse. 

Child’s Own Magazine—57 Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Very short, bright stories for chil- 
dren between 7 and 12 years of age. Exceptional 
verse and articles. 

Complete Story-Teller—Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Complete novels, 25,000 
words and over. Payment on acceptance. 

Cornhill Magazine—50 Albermarle Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1. Buys only unpublished material of 
very high standard. Short stories, serials, and 
verse. Articles on literature, travel, science, his- 
tory, and social topics. 

Criterion—24 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 
A literary review edited by T. S. Eliot. High 


standard fiction, verse, and literary criticism. In- 
tellectual interest especially sought. 

Eve’s Own Magazine—Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. Middleclass love 
stories. Feminine and domestic interest. Length, 
3000 to 10,000 words. 

Everybody’s Weekly—114 Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4. Topical articles, and miscellaneous hu- 
man interest features. Sensationalism and out- 
spokenness are encouraged. Surprise ending short 
stories. Lengths range from 200 to 1000 words for 
non-fiction and under 2500 words for fiction. 

Family Herald—Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. In the market for serials, 50,000 to 
80,000 words. Payment on acceptance. 

Fortnightly—13 Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C. 2. High class articles of current interest on 
social, political, and literary affairs. Short stories. 
Length, 2500 to 4500 words. Payment on publica- 
tion, at varying rates. 

Grand Magazine—Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. Short stories of the highest 
class are required, 2000 to 6000 words. Occasional 
long complete stories, 8000 to 12,000 words. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Home and Abroad—The Channings, Dawlish, 
Devon. A difficult and exclusive market for short 
stories, articles on literature, art, travel, music, 
drama, motion pictures, motoring. Payment on 
publication. 

Home Chat—Fleetway House, Farringdon, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Simple, short love stories, about 
1500 words. Serials with average installments of 
3000 words. Articles, 300 to 1000 words. Uses 
some verse. 

Home Topics—110 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
4. Short stories with not too obvious a moral, but 
with a righteous, Catholic trend, 2000 to 3000 
words. Articles, 500 to 1500 words. Varying 
rates on publication. 

John O’London’s Weekly—8 Southampton 
Street, London, W. C. 2. Literary articles, 450, 
950, or 1450 words. Subjects are historical or lit- 
erary, and light treatment is welcomed. Short 
stories, 2500 to 3000 words. Only typewritten 
manuscripts. Payment on acceptance. 

Lady—39 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. 
C. 2. Material of interest to women. Distinctive 
short stories, 1500 words. Domestic or travel 
articles, 1200 words. Occasional verse. 

London Mercury—14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Modern short stories and essays of high- 
est standard, critical studies on literature and the 
arts, 2000 to 4000 words. Uses high-standard 
poems. 

London Opinion—8 Southampton Street, Lon- 
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don, W. C. 2. Humorous short stories and 
sketches, usually with surprise endings. Length, 
1000 to 1500 words. High payment on acceptance. 

Modern Home—i8 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Authoritative articles on homecraft, up 
to 1000 words. Stories with strong plots and 
domestic appeal, 3000 to 9000 words. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Modern Weekly—Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Articles with feminine 
appeal, 300 to 1000 words. Light verse. Ro- 
mantic short stories, 5000 words. Serials with 
5000 word installments. 

Nash’s Magazine—153 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. C. 4. The English counterpart of 
Cosmopolitan. Short stories, 2000 to 6000 words, 
articles, serials, and occasional verse. Typewrit- 
ten manuscripts only. Payment at varying rates 
on acceptance; established writers preferred. 

New Verse—4a Keats Grove, London, N. W. 3. 
A bi-monthly devoted to high standard modernist, 
experimental poetry, under 200 lines. Sentimental, 
conventional verse not wanted. Critical articles, 
under 3000 words. Nominal payment. 

Novel Magazine—18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Strong, dramatic stories of human in- 
terest. All lengths. Occasional verse. Payment 
on acceptance. 


Passing Show—93 Long Acre, London, W. C. 


2. Illustrated, up-to-the-minute articles, 1200, 1800, 
and 3000 words. Short short stories, 1200 words. 
Short stories, 4000 to 5000 words. Material must be 


extremely distinctive. High payment according 
to the merit of the contribution. 

Pearson’s Weekly—18 Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. Dramatic short stories, 2000 to 6000 
words. Feature articles, short verse, usually 
comic. 

People’s Friend—Bank Street, Dundee. Serial 
and short stories, articles, children’s stories, occa- 
sional verse. Length of fiction, about 3500 words, 
articles and sketches from about 1500 to 2500 words. 

Quiver—Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. A monthly magazine appealing 
to middle-aged people with religious background. 
Serials, 30,000 to 60,000 words; short stories, 4000 
words; articles. No sensationalism or sentimen- 
tality. 

Red Letter—Albert Square, Dundee. Dramatic 
short stories with strong love or domestic interest, 
3000 to 4000 words. Articles of feminine appeal, 
200 to 1000 words. Serials of love, mystery, sen- 
timent, pathos, 60,000 to 80,000 words. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Saturday Review—York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W. C. 2. High-class articles on politics, 
literature, art, science, and finance. Light topical 
articles are also used. Length, about 1000 words. 

Sketch—Inveresk House, 346 Strand, London, 
W.C.2. An exacting market for light short stories, 
1700 to 3000 words. Considers only typewritten 
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manuscripts. Payment at varying rates. 

Strand Magazine—8 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. Entertaining short stories that 
are lightly written, with plot and incident stressed, 
3000 to 7000 words. Articles with fresh, novel ap- 
proach. High payment on acceptance. 

Thriller—Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Complete stories of 25,000 words, 
dealing with crime and full of action, drama, and 
sensation, but not horror. 

True Romances—30 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Companion magazine to 
True Story, at the same address. Both use true 
love and romance stories, 5000 to 15,000 words and 
pay good rates. 

Twenty-Story Magazine—93 Long Acre, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. All fiction, lengths ranging from 
1500 to 7000 words. Strong plots. Themes: love, 
adventure, detection, business, and sport. Pay- 
ment at varying rates. 

Violet Magazine—Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E. C. 4. Beauty and health 
articles. Romantic short stories, 3000, 5000, 6000, 
and 10,000 words in length. 

Windsor Magazine—Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, London, E. C. 4. Short stories, 2000 to 
8000 words. Short topical articles, short humor- 
ous sketches about 100 words. Verse. Only un- 
published material accepted. 

Woman’s World—Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. A weekly with strong 
feminine and domestic appeal. Serials, with aver- 
age installment of 4000 words, with strong love 
interest. Short stories, 3000 words. Domestic 
articles and verse. 

7 + * . 


TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising World—Cosmopolitan House, 48 
Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4. Articles, 800 to 
2000 words, on every phase of advertising and sell- 
ing. Payment on publication. 

Aquarist and Pond-Keeper—14 Astonville Street, 
Southfields, London, S. W. 18. Articles, 1000 words, 
based on personal experience. Payment on pub- 
lication. 

Architectural Review—9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. Expert, authorita- 
tive articles on architecture and the allied arts, 
2000 to 5000 words. 

Armchair Science—8 Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W. 1. No fiction. Popular science articles, sci- 
entifically correct, but written in as non-technical 
a manner as possible. Up-to-date articles on the 
connection between experimental research and the 
everyday things of use in our civilization, are espe- 
cially sought. Best length, about 1000 words. 

Bazaar, Exchange and Mart—Ling House, 4 
Greville Street, London, E. C. 1. Articles on 
practical collecting, appealing to collectors of any- 
thing from paintings to cigarette cards. Length, 
up to 1000 words. Low rates of payment. 
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Blue Peter—12 St. Mary Axe, London, E. C. 
A magazine using fiction and verse, but only of 
the sea. Sea stories, travel, and history, 1000 to 
5000 words. 

Child Education—Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1. Articles on teaching 
methods and new ideas for the classroom. Ma- 
terial for young children: short stories, rhymes, 
and plays. 

Drama—9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 
Articles on theatrical entertainment, the theatre 
and allied arts, and the theatre as a social and edu- 
cational force. Length, 500 to 1500 words. 

Film Pictorial—Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Articles of 1000 words 
and under on the films and film people. Life 
stories of screen stars. Very limited amount of 
fiction; an occasional serial about the movies. 

Film Weekly—10 Bedford Street, London, W. 
C. 2. Lightly written articles on films and film 
people, from the filmgoers’ point of view. Best 
lengths, 900 to 1600 words. 

Golfing—22 Strand, London, W. C. 2. Articles 
of all kinds dealing with the game of golf, 1000 to 
1500 words. 

Health and Strength—Link House, 4 Greville 
Street, London, E. C. 1. Practical articles, 400 to 
1000 words, on natural healing, dietetics, exercise, 
and general hygiene. 

Homes and Gardens—20 Tavistock Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. Articles, 1000 to 1500 words, on the 
furnishing of moderate-sized houses, on cookery, 
home equipment, and gardening. 

Popular Motoring—Canterbury Street, Coven- 
try. Illustrated motor and car articles, accounts 
of motor travel, 1000 words. 

Science and Astrology—27 High Street, Isling- 
ton, London, N. 1. A new magazine, now appear- 
ing quarterly, and using articles of scientific and 
astrological interest. Lengths, 500, 1000, 2000, and 
3000 words. Payment on publication. 

Sporting Chronicle—Withy Grove, Manchester. 
Short, popular articles on sport, of all kinds. 
Length, 500 to 800 words. 

World’s Press News—Cosmopolitan House, 48 
Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4. Invites would-be 
contributors to write for sample copy. Uses 
articles of interest to the trade, news of news- 
papers, material for free-lance journalist page. 
Length now limited to 1000 words and under. Pays 
by the line. 

Writer—32 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 
The single really reliable and well-established 
trade magazine for writers in England. Uses 
practical articles on free-lance journalism, up to 
1000 words. No book reviews, fiction, literary 
essays, or verse. 

Writer’s Own Magazine—Clevelands, Westgate- 


On-Sea, Kent. Articles of interest to writers, in- 
cluding market articles and essays on more or less 
practical themes. 


NEWSPAPERS, SYNDICATES, ETC. 


Amalgamated Press—Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E. C. 4. One of the leading 
firms issuing popular publications. Their maga- 
zines use a prodigious amount of material, and 
are in the main not staff-written. The stories 
especially sought are well-told love stories of about 
3000 to 6000 words in length. Manuscripts may 
be sent to the editorial director, or to the editors 
of individual publications. Write for a prospectus 
listing their publications open to free-lance writers, 
then request sample copies of those in which you 
are interested. 

Daily Express—Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, 
Articles and news features. Short stories, 3000 
words; occasional short verse. 

Daily Mail—Northcliffe House, London, E. C. 4. 
Authoritative articles, 400 and 900 words. Short 
stories, 1500 to 2000 words. Serials by established 
writers only. Woman's page features. High pay- 
ment. 

Daily Sketch—200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W. C. 1. Humorous topical articles, 700 to 1000 
words. Serials, about 72,000 words. 

Glasgow Evening News—67 Hope Street, Glas- 
gow. Controversial or topical essays, 700 to 800 
words. 


London International Press—4 Carmelite Street, 
London, E. C. 4. A cordial but very difficult mar- 
ket. Short short stories, with dynamic interest, 
and surprise ending. Articles by authorities in 
politics, science, and economics. 

Manchester Guardian—Cross Street, Manches- 
ter. Miscellaneous articles and sketches, short 
stories, brief practical articles for women, non- 
political topical articles. Length, 1000 words and 
under. 

People’s Friend Library—Bank Street, Dundee. 
Novels of 80,000 to 100,000 words, with strong 
domestic love interest. 

Sunday Chronicle—200 Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. Human interest features, controver- 
sial articles, 800 to 1200 words. 

Sunday Graphic—200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W.C. 1. Topical articles, 1000 to 1200 words; hu- 
morous sketches, 300 to 600 words. Feature articles 
in series, installments of about 1800-2000 words 
weekly. 

Sunday Mail—67 Hope Street, Glasgow. Series, 
life stories of interesting people, topical articles; 
length, 600 to 1000 words. Serials of 50,000 words, 
may be in series form, average installment length 
3500 words. Pays good rates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


..* New Magazines. Writers are advised never 
to submit material to an unfamiliar publication 
but to secure and study a sample copy. 

*American Cavalcade—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Thomas B. 
Costain, Editor. Fiction, 1000 to 3000 words. 
Non-fiction, 1000 to 2500 words. Verse, usually 
not over 25 lines. Pays 10c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune—48 West 
48th St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. 
Louis Rittenberg, Editor. Dramatic and humor- 
ous stories of Jewish life and character, 750 to 
1000 words. American settings preferred. Grip- 
ping narratives that portray the problems of Amer- 
ican Jews are sought. Dialect sketches of the 
older Ghetto generation not desired. Articles 
dealing with Jewish personalities or interests in the 
industrial, scientific, or art world; illustrations de- 
sired. Uses very little poetry. Pays %c a word 
and up, 15th of month after publication. No pay- 
ment for poetry. 

*Bride’s Magazine—527 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Fifty cents a year; four numbers. Short 
stories about life before or just after engagement 
or marriage. “We only want short, amusing 
stories—nothing about sex, babies or budgets, or 
history of wedding customs.” No verse. Pays 
from $15.00 to $30.00 an article. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens—481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Monthly. $3.00 a 
year. J. Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Articles on the 
house and garden—one hundred per cent to the 
Canadian slant. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Collegiate Digest—620 Sexton Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Weekly, during the college year. $1.50 
per year. Frederick J. Noer, Editor. Articles 
dealing with college life and events, preferably 
with photographs. All material must be of a type 
that can be illustrated. No verse or fiction. Pays 
on acceptance; rate depending on material. Photos, 
$3.00 to $5.00. 

*Cue—6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
$2.00 a year. Mr. Jesse Zunser. Fiction: metro- 
politan in flavor, though not necessarily in locale; 
sophisticated. No pulp, pink romance, or melo- 
drama. Non-fiction: witty, satirical, humorous 
writing. Pays on acceptance; rate $15.00 and up, 
according to material. 

*Dance—49 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.50 a year. Paul A. Milton, Editor. 
Articles on any phase of professional and amateur 
dancing. Limit, 1500 words. Writers should query 
the editor before submitting material. No fiction 
or verse. Pays le a word, on publication. “Field 
is very specialized, demanding expert knowledge 
by writers, hence importance of querying before 
Writing.” 

Elks Magazine—50 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Coles Phillips, Editor. Uses both fiction 
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and non-fiction. Humor, adventure, romance, mys- 
tery. Length, 4000 to 6000 words. Writers should 
avoid racial, religious and political topics. Pays 
$150.00 to $300.00, on acceptance. 

Haul-Age—The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. Publication indefinitely postponed. 

*The Hobby Horse—255 West 92nd St., New 
York, N. Y. A magazine scheduled for fall pub- 
lication. Interested in articles dealing with the 
private or professional life of the movie stars, and 
with the various phases of play production by 
little theatre and dramatic groups. If possible, 
material should be slanted from the hobby angle. 
Photographs. Payment: %c to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Photographs, $1.00 and $2.00. 

*Lu-Lu—Sun Publications, 525 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly, beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue. No subscriptions; 25c a copy. A. 
J. Gontier, Jr., Editor. Jokes, skits, and humorous 
miscellany up to 1000 words. Verse, if humorous. 
Pays lc a word for articles, skits, etc. Jokes, 50c 
each. Picture ideas, $1.00. 

The National Bowlers Journal—506 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published monthly 
during the winter; summer, bi-monthly. Rocky 
Wolfe, Editor. Uses very little fiction; prefers 
articles on bowling and billiards, or stories that 
have a tie-up with either or both sports. No verse. 
Pays lc a word, after publication. 

Outwitting Handicaps (Formerly The Crutch 
and Cane Magazine)—P. O. Box 96, Alfred St. 
Branch, Detroit, Michigan. Bi-monthly; $1.50 a 
year. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. Needs articles 
that will show from the lives of successful people 
having a physical scar how others with a like 
handicap can turn their failure into victory. Length 
2000 words. (Name and address of the handicapped 
person must accompany articles). Photos desired. 
Also articles outlining ways and means for the 
handicapped to make a living; length, 1500 to 2000 
words. “Writers should avoid over emphasis on 
inspirational platitudes, and slant material to help 
the physically handicapped individual.” 

*Pocket Detective Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Haz- 
lett Kessler, Editor. Mystery and detective stories. 
Short stories, all lengths; novelettes, up to 15,000 
words; short novels, up to 20,000 words. Occas- 
ional fact articles. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

*Pocket Western Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. Hazlett Kessler, 
Editor. Short stories, all lengths; novelettes, up 
to 25,000 words. Does not use serials. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Railroad Magazine (Formerly Railroad Stories) 
—280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Monthly. 


Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. “We are actively 
in the market for well written fiction, between 
2000 and 14,000 words; first-person true tales, be- 
tween 500 and 2000; illustrated fact articles, between 
1000 and 4000; and poems, between 12 and 32 lines— 























each with a well developed railroad background 
but not too technical for the general public. Most 
of our fact stories are bought on assignment.” Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

*The Silver Star—1607 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. A new poetry magazine to be pub- 
lished shortly. No form or subject is barred. 
Humorous poetry especially welcome. Intends to 
feature some of the best known poets of the day 
in addition to beginners. Does not expect to pay 
for the material used in the first issue; but is offer- 
ing a prize of $5.00 for the best poem in each issue. 

*Stag—570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. F. Hecht, Editor. Fiction 
and articles having an appeal for men, 2000 to 
3000 words. Sports articles, and also articles of 
a general nature that will appeal to both sexes. 
Payment on publication, rate according to mater- 
ial. “Stag is designed for the sophisticated man 
of good taste—and all material must be slanted 
that way.” 

The Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. “We need serials of two 
distinct types: one with a greater man’s interest, 
and the other with a greater woman’s interest. 
Westerns, detective stories, strong action, north 
woods, south seas and other strong stories are the 
types that we seek for our men readers. Young 
love, married love or love-action, in which the 
romance is predominant, are the types we are 
seeking for women.” Instead of book-length nov- 
els, the editor prefers short serials of 12,000 to 
25,000 words as follows: first part, 5000 to 6000 
words; remaining parts, 2500 to 3500 words. 

The Weaver—10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 
Published four times a year. $1.00 a year. Paul 
Bernat, Editor. Articles on hand weaving. Pay- 
ment depends on content and length. 

* * 7 > 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

Pictorial Review combined with Delineator, 
New York, is offering a prize of $1000 for the best 
short story written by a pulp author and submitted 
not later than August 15, 1937. By a pulp author 
is meant any person who has had a story published 
in any pulp magazine since January, 1936, and has 
not had a story published in a smooth-paper mag- 
azine. (Postage for return of manuscript should 
be included.) Address: Contest, Pictorial Review, 
57th St. at Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Circle, through the Leacy Naylor Green- 
Leach Contest, is offering awards amounting to 
$100 for the best unpublished lyrics submitted by 
May 15, 1938. Poems must be typewritten, and 
not over 16 lines in length. Each contestant may 
submit one poem only. This contest is open to the 
public. For further information address: Contest 
Editor, Leacy N. Green-Leach Lyric Contest, P. O. 
Box 194, Wellesley, Mass. Other contests conduct- 
ed by this magazine are: October—November 
Quatrain Contest, closing September 1, 1937; and 


The Circle $5.00 Prize Contest in each issue. 

Dog World Magazine, Chicago, Illinois, is offer- 
ing ten cash prizes ranging from $25.00 to $1.00 
for best poems submitted in its Annual Dog Poetry 
Contest. Any number of entries may be submitted 
by one person but each entry must be original 
and unpublished. There are no limitations on the 
length of the poems or the form of verse. Closing 
date is December 31, 1937. For further details 
address: Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, 
Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by Decem- 
ber 1, 1937. Address First Novel Competition, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See April WRITER. 

Dodd, Mead & Company is conducting a $2000 
prize competition for American newspaper and 
periodical writers. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length, 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date is 
March 1, 1938. Address: American Newspaper 
& Periodical Writers Competition, c/o Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, is offering a 
prize of $1000 for the best contribution on “The 
American Way.” Contest closes September 15, 
1937. Address: The American Way Contest, 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, 
_ - 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York City, through the John Anis- 
field Award, offers a prize of $1000 for the best 
book dealing with race relations published during 
each year. The award for this year will be for a 
book published between August 1, 1936, and De- 
cember 31, 1937. Address the publication for 
further information concerning this award. 

Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing by an author on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Contest closes September |, 
1937. For full details address the WPA Contest 
Committee, Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See March WRITER. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for the 
best manuscript of an unpublished book on busi- 
ness ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 
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NOTE ON THE FEDERAL THEATRE 
PROJECT 


FAME BECKONS SOME YET UNRECOG- 
NIZED PLAYWRIGHT 


Fame, garbed in Broadway lights, beckons to 
some unrecognized playwright in the nation to- 
day. 

For the world’s biggest theatrical impresario— 
the United States Government—has launched a 
search for an unknown genius, holding ready for 
him a prize of $250, a cast to stage his play in a 
large theatre and $50 royalty a week as long as the 
play runs. 

Perhaps the unknown works by day behind a 
plow, or a machine, or a desk, and burns the mid- 
night oil in some obscure attic to spin out on 
paper the pattern of the past, or the rushed ma- 
chine-studded web of the present. 

His creation will be transfused into light and 
sound and action for the watching world by the 
Federal Theatre Projects of the Works Progress 
Administration, considered by the world critics 
the most significant theatrical development in 
centuries. 

Ford Madox Ford, leading British critic, ac- 
cording to Fortune magazine, declared: “Acci- 
dentally, the WPA has dug up an extraordinary 
amount of talent. . . Art in America is being 
given its chance and there has been nothing like 
it since the Reformation. . . .” 

A deliberate search for new playwrights is the 
latest development of the projects which were set 
up primarily to create work for 40,000 jobless 
theatre artists and at the same time to bring 
the living theatre before the people of this nation. 
Co-operating in the search, the Dramatist League 
offers the $250 prize. 

Up to the beginning of May WPA plays had 
reached an audience of over twenty-one million per- 
sons in the nation, or an average of 1,300,000 every 
month. They scored many outstanding successes. 
“It Can’t Happen Here,” the Sinclair Lewis play 
which aroused centroversy in Hollywood and on 
Broadway, opened simultaneously on 21 stages in 
18 cities and played to 275,000 persons in four 
months. The Negro “Macbeth,” which ran for 144 
performances, was seen by 120,000. The “Dr. 
Faustus” revival brought universal praise and 
packed houses, while the “Living Newspaper” cre- 
ated an original and exciting stage technique. And 
the training offered on these projects earned pri- 
vate jobs for many persons. 

There are, besides the portable theatres which 
play in parks and schools, and the marionette com- 
panies, which were seen by five million children 
in a year, some 140 resident acting troupes through- 
out the nation in addition to the New York com- 
panies, 

Some of these outlying troupes may stage the 
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winning play if it survives the New York City 
try-out. In any event the play is guaranteed a 
run of at least two weeks on Broadway. 

The Federal Theatre may also select other 
worthwhile scripts for tryouts, paying the authors 
the usual royalty of $50 a week. The plays will 
all be produced under the provisions of the Dra- 
matists’ Guild 26-A form of contract. 

To “dig out” new talent, WPA has set up regula- 
tions which eliminate successful playwrights from 
the contest. Authors whose plays have run over 
three weeks on Broadway, or had over 28 per- 
formances on the road, may not enter. 

Though the federal agency hopes to find plays 
which mirror the modern American scene, it has 
placed no restrictions on subject matter. The 
judges will be three prominent critics, invited to 
serve by Hallie Flanagan, director of the Federal 
Theatre. 

The contest closes on September 30, 1937. All 
scripts should be submitted to the Play Policy 
Board, WPA Federal Theatre Project, Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
and should be marked “Federal Theatre Contest 
for Dramatists’ Guild Prize.” Return postage 
need not be included. The author’s name should 
be omitted on all but the title page of the script. 


A. W. von STRUVE, 
Chief Periodicals Section 
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Sometimes correct but awkward grammar is far 
more “wrong” for a writer than incorrect grammar 
that slips by under the excuse “colloquial.” One 
particularly irritating thing about grammar is 
what may be called “The Ethics of Grammar” for 
writers. When should you force your characters 
to use the correct forms of Shall and Will, of sub- 
junctives, of idioms; and when, on the other hand, 
may you let yourself slip so far into the back- 
ground of which you are writing that you your- 
self, Author, in expressing not your characters’ 
words but their thoughts, may describe objects and 
people as the characters would have expressed 
their own thoughts? 


In this matter the only test of rightness and 
wrongness is not a Grammarian but a Reader; the 
successful writer will know what will be in keep- 
ing, and what will irritate. For instance, if your 
stream-of-consciousness character happens to be 
French, you might throw in a few French twists in 
English idiom and be entirely “right.” 


But there are ways of writing English that are 
irritating to the reader, and that many authors 
blissfully ignore, because they probably could not 
find these sins mentioned as “wrong” grammar. 

Some of the most irritating of these ways is the 
mixing of such sentences as these:— 

Careless of whom she hurt, whom wronged. 

She laughed. She cried. She must laugh, cry. 

She entered with the breakfast tray which she 
set at his side and went out. 

The first of these sentences is not grammati- 
cally wrong but too elliptical for grace. The sec- 
ond is typical of a difficulty in English. “Must” in 
this case might be present or past tense. The 
author meant it to be past, but it sounds as if the 
“she” were still duty bound to laugh and cry. To 
be comfortably clear in using the past of must, 
which is “must,” we have to add a word or so —as 

She laughed. She cried. She felt she must 
laugh, cry. 

As for the third sentence, we should like to hear 
from our readers what they think about it. It is 
typical of a very frequent sort of writing. It is not, 
perhaps, ungrammatical but it violates one unwrit- 
ten law. What is that? 

Question—Is it still bad form to end sentences 
with prepositions? 

Answer—Ending sentences with prepositions 
need be avoided only when it is a matter of several 
prepositions following in a mixed line, as— 

That is the same woman that I saw him go 
by with. 

This is the report it was all summed up in. 

Even in these cases there is no incorrectness to 
worry about if changing the sentence is going to 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS is a dis- 
tinguished poet and novelist and has been writing 
since 1913. In 1926 he was awarded the Dial prize 
of $2000 for services to American literature, and 
in 1931 he received the Guarantors poetry prize of 
$100. About “White Mule” Fred R. Miller wrote 
in The New Republic: “‘White Mule’ is a book 
to open your eyes, and in every sense of the term. 
First off, the lean, straight, fast-stepping Ameri- 
can of Williams is a joy to read for itself alone. 
It has true style. Which can be said of no other 
contemporary prose but that of Hemingway. The 
style, though, it happens, is an instrument of pre- 
cision, and ‘White Mule’s’ stark actuality as to 
particulars puts realism, so called, to the blush.” 
THOMAS H. UZZELL has been well known as 
an author, editor, and literary advisor. His article 
“The Literary Mechanism” appeared in the May 
WRITER. This article and “Literary Style in the 
Making” will both appear in book form in a book 
which will probably be called “Writing as a Ca- 
reer.” GEOFFREY MARKS is an Englishman 
now living in America. He is the author of a num- 
ber of plays, including “Division” (done in collab- 
oration) which was produced two seasons ago in 
London. He has served on the staff of Musical 
News (London). JOHN SHUTTLEWORTH is 
editor of the Macfadden Publications: True Detec- 
tive and The Master Detective. JOHN E. DREW- 
RY is the director of the Grady School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Georgia. He will write 
articles on the policies of other magazines for 
subsequent isues of THE WRITER. MARIA 
MORAVSKY has written extensively in three 
languages: Polish, Russian, and English. She is 
a contributor to many well known magazines. Her 
article “Honest Slanting” appeared in the March 
WRITER. MARIE TROMMER, writer and 
artist, was born in Russia and brought to the 
United States when a child. She was educated by 
private tutors, in public schools and is a graduate 
of the Woman’s Art School of Cooper Institute, 
N. Y. C. At one time art critic for the Jewish 
Tribune, Miss Trommer has written feature articles 
on art and artists for the American Hebrew, Bos- 
ton Jewish Advocate and similar publications. Her 
stories and poems appeared in “little” magazines. 
Since writing her article she has herself become 
the editor and publisher of a “little” magazine, but 
she assures us that contributors will find no strings 
attached. 








make it more awkward. Usually it will make it 
less so, however. 

We hope that our readers will follow with in- 
terest the struggles of the logical Kaplan in the 
New Yorker. His efforts to systematize English 
grammar continue in vain. 

























































































